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PROFILE OF A CREATIVE MIND 


No. 8 Interior Decorator 


Robert Adam (1728-1793) has left as deep a mark on 

English interior decoration as on architecture. 

After some years in Italy, studying Roman architecture, he was 
appointed sole architect to George 111 and the Board of Works in 1762. 





It was Adam’s view that the architect should concern himself 
intimately with the furniture and interior decoration of a building, 
as well as its form and construction. 

He practised this rigorously and with great success, 

aiming always to create a perfect whole, 

with no one feature standing out at the expense of others. 
Mouldings and decorations, for example, contributed their share, 
but no more, to the total effect. Syon House, Middlesex, 

is a supreme example of Adam’s art in interior decoration. 
Although he had had no hand in the design and construction of 
the building, his particular genius brought about 




















a marriage of interior and exterior that is well-nigh perfect. 
He produced a light, graceful interior 

with that sense of atmosphere and refinement of detail 

that make an Adam house a unique example of English art. 


In 1.C.1., creative minds are constantly searching for new products and processes, 


and for improvements to existing ones. 
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THE COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
selected 
TWYFORDS LIMITED 
Pedestal lavatory basin 2642P/3 “Caramant’ 
for the special display of Designs from Britain in 
the British Industries Pavilion at the 
BRUSSELS UNIVERSAL 


AND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 1958 


: for hat 


TWYFORDS LIMITED - SANITARY POTTERS 


“CERAMANT™ 
VITREOUS 
CHINA 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


Today, we may take salt for 
granted. Yet to produce this 
essential commodity a vast 
industry has been built up, 
working night and day—an 
industry in which electricity 
is playing an important part. 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC supplies 
generating plant, motors 
and other equipment 

for use at almost every 
stage of modern salt 
manufacture. Here salt for 
industrial use is being 
loaded on to waiting lorries. 

















In addition to its use for 
the table or in cooking, salt 
helps to grow our crops, 

to preserve our food, to dye 
our clothes, to tan the 
leather for our shoes, to 
make glass, to glaze our 
plates, and to clear 

snow from our streets. Now 
that electricity is used so 
extensively in this industry, 
British salt is also being 
exported to countries 
throughout the world. 
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better ti living 


The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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and spot the uses for 


ExCcPAR DED METAL 
the most versatile meshwork ever made 


Have you ever noticed, how after you’ve spotted something for the first 
time, it keeps turning up again and again—so that you wondered how you 
could ever have missed it in the first place? 

Expanded Metal is like that. Once you have seen it you'll find it every- 
where. For example, just try this simple test: count the number of times 
you see Expanded Aluminium in the course of a day—you will be surprised 
at the result. Where to look: shop displays, coffee bar decorations, radiator 
covers, screens, partitions, loud-speaker grilles. ., . 

What to look for: a sheet of either diamond meshes or one of the new pattern 
meshes—in any of twelve beautiful anodised colours. 

Write to us for further details. 


Xx<XKPARIDED METAL 


at the heart of more things than most people realise 


THE EXPANDED METAL CO. LTD. svrwoon House. CAXTON ST., LONDON, S.W,!. TELEPHONE ABBEY 7766. ALSO AT: ABERDEEN - BELFAST - BIRMINGHAM © CARDIFF Expamet 
DUBLIN - EXETER - GLASGOW - LEEDS _MANCHESTER PETERBOROUGH - WEST HARTLEPOOL. THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, ANNACIS INDUSTRIAL ESTATE, VANCOUVER, CANADA 
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Large facia of red ‘ Perspex’ at a shop of 
United Dairies Ltd. The panelling round the 
door is also red ‘ Perspex’. The Architect is 
Mr. F. Dear, F.R.1.B.A. The Contractors: 
C. Oliver & Son (Builders) Ltd. The Sub- 
contractors: Frederick Sage & Co. Ltd. 
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The name is ‘Perspex’ 


UNITED DAIRIES LIMITED have used ‘Perspex’ 
for a great many of their shop facia and 
display signs. ‘Perspex’ was chosen because 
it is the ideal material for the purpose. It is 
tough, withstands the severest weather and 
is unharmed by the corrosive atmosphere of 
most industrial areas. 

Because it is available in transparent, or 
translucent form it is ideal for illuminated 
displays. 

At the same time, ‘Perspex’ is a light, 


decorative material, which is easy to shape 
and form. It is economical to install, and can 
be made to almost any design. 

‘Perspex’ is available in clear or opal sheet 
or in a wide range of transparent, translucent 
and opaque colours. 


“PERSPEX’ 


‘Perspex’ is the registered trade mark for the acrylic sheet made by I.C.I. 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED :- 


LONDON : 
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The Wrighton ‘Californian’ has been designed by NIGEL V. WALTERS, F.8.1.4. and was selected 
by the COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN for display in the DESIGN CENTRE, London 


The ‘Californian’—designed in a colourful, contemporary style with these value-for- 
money features: New Polyester . . . a high-gloss protective finish for unit 
surfaces. Formica . . . practical and gay with a ten-colour choice. Seasoned 
timber units . . . trimmed with solid natural beech. Choice of stainless 


steel or vitreous enamel sink units. 


Ss and adnne eee te 


F. WRIGHTON & SONS LTD -: BILLET ROAD - WALTHAMSTOW <- LONDON, €E.17 
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a star in the making 


Playing a small part perhaps... but an 
important one if the final product is to 
please the critics. 

Stylish and full of character, leathercloth 
covering made with Geon PVC is repeatedly 
catching the eye of today’s most discerning 
public—design-conscious men and women 
who think before they buy. 

To manufacturers who care for appearances 


Geon PVC leathercloth offers the widest choice of 





fadeless colours and wear-free textures. 


For countless products Geon PVC is providing a 





leathercloth material which is tough, 
economical and sparkling always. 


Please write for Booklet No g. 





leathercloth made with Geon PVC 


Wyndsor ‘Viscount’ Portable Tape | ; = 

Recorder covered with Everflex ) 

leathercloth made with Geon PVC 

by Bernard Wardle (Everflex) Ltd 









Geon is a regd. trade mark 


BRITISH GEON LTD 


Sean) SALES AND TECHNICAL SERVICE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE PICCADILLY LONDON W1 HYDE PARK 7321 
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The new 
window 
i{=Tedalalelreleh', 


New b«u:iidings - 
New needs - 
New ideas - 
New windows - 


Pressures on space in cities and 
towns ; the preciousness of building 
sites ; the greater economies in con- 
structing larger living and working 
units — these are some of the potent 
stimuli leading to the new ideas 
taking shape every day on Architects’ 
and Designers’ drawing boards. 
They have led naturally to the 
development of a new window tech- 
nology — bringing changed concepts 
of efficiency in soundproofing, and 
air conditioning ; in weatherproof- 
ing and ease of servicing. 


The Crittall ‘Continental’ window is in aluminium, 
double-glazed, completely weather-stripped, 
reversible and is fitted with a Crittall Solomatic 
Venetian Blind between the glazing. All four 

glass faces can be cleaned from inside the room, 





Noise intake and heat loss are two of the bothers 
that constantly beset those who work in city offices 
or town blocks of flats and are, therefore, two of 
the practical problems which have been high on the 
Architect’s list for more effective solution. Among 
the window designer’s varied contributions is the 


TURNING A WINDOW 


INSIDE OUT 














Crittall ‘Continental’ double-glazed, reversible win- 
dow. Taking full advantage of the new window 
technology in the use of aluminium extrusion and 
plastic sealing strips, this Crittall window damps 
down noise and reduces costly heat loss to reason- 
able proportions. 


CRITTALL 


make today’s windows 


(and are wolkecng on tomers) 


XS THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO LTD + BRAINTREE + ESSEX + BRANCHES AND DEPOTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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DESIGNERS’ COLOURS 


Dazzling brilliance, fine texture, exceptionally 
smooth flow, great opacity, high degree of 
permanence. These are the outstanding features 
found in this truly remarkable range of oo =  §§$—¥——---—- 
68 colours. Descriptive leaflet No. 115 
available free on request. 


No. 1 DESIGNERS’ WATER COLOUR BOX iodoann 
A strongly-made tin box in grey “hammered” finish. 

Holds 12 “C" size tubes and has ample storage space 
for brushes. Size: 93 ins.x4$ins.xfins.Box ###§$$$—y™ "77" 
only, without colours, price 12/6d. (U.K. only. § # $= | §—m....... 






Winsor & Newton 


WINSOR & NEWTON LIMITED, WEALDSTONE, HARROW, MIDDLESEX 
RETAIL SHOWROOMS: 51/52, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W.! 
ALSO AT NEW YORK AND SYDNEY 
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Alexander Fleming (1881-1955) a Tempera painting by Hans Erni 


Portrait of an Age We live in an age of unrelenting warfare against disease of all kinds. 
For these campaigns to be fully effective, the painstaking researches of 
the investigator must be matched by a suitable choice of material for 
the preparation and preservation of his discoveries. 





The BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co Ltd Norfolk House St James’s Square London SW1 








Selected by The Council of’ industrial Design 
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These three Models have been specially 





designed exclusively for this Company by 








\ 
Jack Howe, F.R.1LB.A., £.S.LA. They are 








available in both 9” and 12% dial size and 





will be appreciated for their quitability 
where clocks of modern design are aa 
required. All models are ovatidite Yog nd 


7/, oa 
Synchronous or Master Clock operation. 


GENTS ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


OF LEICESTER 


For further details write for our illustrated leaflet “Time for Business”. 
GENT & COMPANY LIMITED - FARADAY WORKS «+: LEICESTER 
London Office & Showrooms: 47 Victoria St., London S.W.1. 


Also at: BELFAST + BIRMINGHAM <+ BRISTOL + EDINBURGH -: GLASGOW NEWCASTLE 
Other Products include: TIME RECORDERS WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS : PROGRAMME INSTRUMENTS . LUMINOUS CALL SYSTEMS 
TOWER CLOCKS ‘ FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS STAFF LOCATION SYSTEMS . BELL AND INDICATOR SYSTEMS . ETC. 
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A new—and better 


STEEL PLAN CABINET 


Patent applied for. 
Registered Design 
Nos.883279 & 883280 





FEATURES 


Sloping drawer fronts produce a pleasant 
louvred appearance, conceal recessed drawer 
pulls, and present the cardholders at a con- 
venient angle. 

A hinged flap at front and a cover plate at 
rear of each drawer prevents curling of draw- 
ings. The flap may also be used as a marker. 

If desired, the drawers can be supplied sub- 
divided into 2, 4 or 8 compartments for small 
sheets. 


DRAWER SUSPENSION 

Channel slides on roller carriages ensure 
smooth running. Rubber stops reduce noise to 
a minimum. 


CONSTRUCTION AND FINISH 
Heavy gauge mild steel sheet, stove enamelled. 
Drawer trims and cardholders anodised alu- 
minium. Lock fitted if desired. Standard colour 
Scarborough Grey. Other colours by arrange- 
ment. 












Intensively developed in the-light of Hinged Flap & 


Cover Plate keep 
Drawings flat 


HINGED FLAP 
a» * 


practical drawing office experience, 











wr 
DRAWINGS 
LIE FLAT .-- 


these Plan Cabinets are designed on 








—_— + 


the unit principle. Cabinets of any 
capacity may be erected by assembling 


FINGER SPACE FOR |. 
ACCESSIBILITY 9S 


the requisite number of drawer units, 
each of which will accommodate deep 
or shallow drawers, or combinations 
of both. A base plinth and a cap-on 


top completes the assembly. For details, please send for List DN 956A. 





G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., WOOLWICH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.7 GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 





II 
































Palladio wallpaper “‘Bramble”, Nos. 44355 and 44356. Drawing by Roger Nicholson. 
“Phantom Rose” was chosen as a design of the year at The Design Centre; this is the second year running that a Palladio design has received an award 


A SERVICE FOR ARCHITECTS 


The primary purpose of our ARCHITECTS’ DEPARTMENT is to give advice on the use of wallpaper, but we welcome 
inquiries relating to the interior scheme of decoration as a whole. Our products may be seen at the Showrooms in London and Manchester 
and if required we can provide a complete specification incorporating wallpaper, paints, furnishing fabrics and floor coverings 
The Architects’ Showroom in London is reserved exclusively for the use of Architects, Interior Designers and their clients 


THE ARCHITECTS’ DEPARTMENT THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS LIMITED I9-21 MORTIMER STREET LONDON WI 
OR KING’S HOUSE KING STREET WEST MANCHESTER 3 














THEY. 
LIVELY 


. For long-running 
mass-production 
plastic mouldings 
in any material 
it certainly pays 
to ‘leave it to Lorival’ 
LORIVAL PLASTICS - UNITED EBONITE & LORIVAL LTD - LITTLE LEVER - BOLTON - LANCS 








ORIVA 





L100 
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Fay 


complete or components 


Cabinet Components of over 150 parts We supply Consoles, Enclosures 
etc complete or the components 
for doing the job yourselves. 
Either way ‘Widney Dorlec’ can 
be supplied for any shape, size 
or special specification. 





HALLAM, SLEIGH & CHESTON LTD. 


WIDNEY WORKS - BIRMINGHAM, 4 


Telephone: ASTon Cross 0914 (4 lines) 


Telegrams: Superfine, Birmingham 













90° corner casting showing basic 
principle of the Widney Dorlec system. 


Sales Office: 
OLDFIELD ROAD, MAIDENHEAD, BERKS. 
Telephone: Maidenhead 431! 





THE HERON CHAIR 





ER AC TE 


FURNITURE LONDON 





Write for free illustrated list of our complete range to 


EE AS SAA ETSI TIE I 22 Union Road Clapham SW4 Telephone MACaulay 2215/7 
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Bowater Board 


TD. blanks out 
cleanly to 
any shape... 
... punched in one go, and with never a trace of a split 
or a splinter. It’s a versatile raw material well suited 
WD.27 


to modern methods of mass production. It’s cheap 
to buy too, and not only that, you can buy it 
exactly when you want it and pretty well how you 
want it. (There’s a good range of standard sizes 
and we'll even cut specially for larger orders.) 

So, altogether it’s as economical and efficient a raw 
material as you’re ever likely to find. Below are 
three examples of Bowater Board cutting costs 


and doing a better job into the bargain... 





in railway carriage doors ...in TV cabinet backs ...in car door panels 


Imagine how 
you could 
USE 








owater Board-2 





/ 


/3 Like a booklet and some samples to start you thinking ? Write to: 


BUILDING BOARDS DIVISION, BOWATERS SALES COMPANY LIMITED, BOWATER HOUSE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.1. KNIGHTSBRIDGE 7070 
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- Penthouse mess room for the Engineering and Research Div 
of The Bowater Paper Corporation Li 
n collaboration the Architects F : Da 3 
Photograph by courtesy of Messrs. Holland & Hannen & Cubitt 


. Departure lounge London Airpor 
Gibberd C.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., M.T 


. Lunch room for Upjohn of Eng 
Russell Diplock Assoc 
rchitects and Planning Cor 


range of contract seating designed 
durability in public building 


in collaboration wit 
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and 


LUMENATED CEILINGS 


announce an important new service 





in architectural lighting 


The immediate success of the Lumenated Ceiling technique with its evenly diffused 
D 7378/9 and shadowless lighting is now well-known. A combined nation-wide scheme to 
market and apply this modern system has now been established by G.E.C. and 
Lumenated Ceilings Ltd. The joint research and production facilities thus provided 
will extend still further the scope of this brilliant new idea in architectural lighting. 





LUMENATED CEILINGS LIMITED 


ALLIANCE HOUSE, CAXTON STREET, S.W.1. Telephone: ABBEY 7113 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD 


MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. Telephone: TEMple Bar 8000 
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this bed is 


comfortable 


'@ JRIENT LINE 


AMPHIBIAN TICKET 


START 


a motoring holiday in Europe 


with a Sea voyage to Naples 





(both you and your car) 


with a flight from Le Touquet by 





Silver City Airways 


OR the other way round and homewards 






by sea from Marseilles or Naples. 

The sea journey can be made at any time, but 
the Cross-Channel flight cannot be made in 
July and August or on Saturdays or Sundays, 


at the special rates quoted below. 


Divan and Swing Table designed by Ewart Myer 
Covering material designed by Pauline Salaman 


Drawing by Susan Einzig 











INCLUSIVE FARES (from and to Naples) 









From the beginning, every Myer’s bed 


Car and one adult..... ce eeeenee £89 
is designed for comfort. For good looks as well. And Car and two adults £120 
Myer’s production methods are so Car and three adults £156 
up-to-date that their beds sell at a price within reach Car and four adults , £192 


of anyone’s pocket. 
A postcard to Myer’s will bring you their latest 
catalogue of divans and swing tables, 
bunks and occasional tables—with their compliments. 


Myer's 


comfortable beds 


(Plus Naples Port Tax, £2.15 each) 


Details from your Travel Agent, AA, RAC, or 


@ JRIENT LINE 


CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE 
26 Cockspur Street, London SW1 TRA 7141 
CITY PASSENGER OFFICE 


BORATIO MYER & CO. LTD. (DEPT DS) VAUXHALL WALK, LONDON SE] 14 Fenchurch Avenue, London EC3 ROY 6678 


eeeesee see eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeseeeeeeeeeee® 
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As I see TI e « e * The home is where all 


things start, and that is where I see TI’’, says Heinz 


Kurth, the German designer, asked to give his im- 


pressions of Tube Investments Limited. 




















Where the heart is... 


Many housewives will agree with Heinz Kurth. Electric 
cookers with the fastest boiling plates, spin driers, water 
and space heaters—all under the familiar name of “Creda”— 
come from one TI company, as do switchgear. From others 
come Pel taper tube furniture ; Phillips, Hercules, Norman 
and other bicycles and mopeds for the family; Drynamels 


decorative paints; vitreous enamel ovenware; Mersey electric 
cables; roller skates, Apollo sports goods; and parts for 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, pressure cookers, venetian 
blinds, roofing . . . Soon perhaps there may be a TI home: 
Metal Sections already designs and erects prefabricated 
buildings. 


STEEL TUBE DIVISION - ENGINEERING DIVISION - ELECTRICAL DIVISION 
ALUMINIUM DIVISION - IRON AND STEEL DIVISION - GENERAL DIVISION - CYCLE DIVISION 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 - 
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Issued by the makers of the famous ‘Staybrite’ Stainless Steel 


SHEFFIELD 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD 


I 
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Castellar is a hill-top village high among the olive groves 


and pencil thin cypress that cover the foothills of the Alpes 


Maritimes near Menton. It was not a random choice that led 


John Peters to adopt this name for this new type face. 





Whilst staying at Castellar in 1955 and after visiting the 





monument to Augustus Cesar at La Turbie he made notes 


and drawings which form the basis of this titling 


THE MONOTYPE CORPORATION LIMITED * 43 FETTER LANE * LONDON EC4 





—— REG. TRADE MARK: MONOTYPE + SET IN CASTELLAR SERIES 600 AND SPECTRUM SERIES 556 
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MA 1500 series from 34/8 plus tax 


announcing the new ELLIPSE SERIES io” 12” 14” 18” & 22” 60-300w 


The Ellipse series provides architects and engineers with a basic range of 120 
elegant lighting fittings, of slim appearance, which do a first class lighting job. 
The quality and finish is of the highest order, and the construction without use of 
screws or levers is simple, effective and foolproof, allowing for easy fixing and 


maintenance. 


Prices are comparable with standard commercial units. Full details, including 


Designed by Paul Boissevain, Dip. Arch., M.S.LA, 


dimensioned drawings, are given in publication MA 1500 available on request. 





THE MERCHANT ADVENTURERS LIMITED 


16-43 PORTLAND ROAD LONDON W.II TELEPHONE PARK 1221 (5 tines) 
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So beautifully "So practically 
practical / beautiful/* 


POLYZOTE (expanded polystyrene) possesses several important qualities 
needed in modern packaging and display. First, it lends itself whole- 
heartedly to the formation of complex moulded shapes for the complete 
protection of fragile products. Next, it is clean, odourless and good 
looking; needing no covering or finishing to disguise its utilitarian 
purpose. Finally, it weighs almost nothing —and costs very little. 

We welcome enquiries for moulding to cus- 


‘Squared up’ pack for 
electronic component for the 
M.O.S. Designed & 
developed by E.P.S. 
(Research & Development) 
Ltd., Sittingbourne. for 
E.M.1. Electronics Lid., 
Feltham. 


tomers’ special requirements. A booklet and 
data sheet describing Polyzote’s many uses Ce | ¥ZoO e <1 


EXPANDED POLYSTYRENE 


can be had for the asking. 


EXPANDED PLASTICS LIMITED Subsidiary of Expanded Rubber Co Ltd 
675 MITCHAM ROAD, CROYDON, SURREY TELEPHONE: THORNTON HEATH 3622 
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COMMENT 





What’s in a name? 


TO SOME, it seems, a designer by any other name would be more welcome. As the 
mellow prospect of Christmas approaches we may perhaps safely discuss how best to 
christen him. We have through the last decade contended, maybe to the point of 
tedium, that designing is teamwork and that the designer’s job is to touch with his 
talents all aspects of production so that the results are more acceptable all round. As a 
member of the team, he may be concerned not only with the function, whether that 
be to move mountains or merely to amuse the children, but also the form, colour, em- 
bellishment, convenience in use and maintenance, the packaging and the presentation. 
It is the very roving nature of this commission which has caused resentment. In this age 
of the expert a high degree of specialisation is the surest way to become king of some 
little castle, But the term designer, which suggests an overall concern with every 
aspect, is suspected of being a password which claims access to every department and 
is a voucher for all the credit. Naturally the specialists resent any poaching and feel 
that designers should have their own preserves provided they observe the ‘keep off 
the grass’ notices of their team mates. 

What, ask the specialists, is the real concern of this soi-disant designer ? ‘Style’ say the 
motor manufacturers; ‘appearance’ say the engineers; ‘art’ say the appliance manu- 
facturers. They all feel that these terms would at least set a limit to his activities. But 
many designers maintain that such circumscription prevents them doinga really effective 
job for the firm, since they cannot satisfactorily wrap art or styling round a preconceived 
product. This point of view represents a genuine belief that design should be put into 
rather than on to a product, and any label which makes it more difficult to do so, works 
not only against the designer but also against the success of the product. The ex- 
perienced designer is seldom a know-all in his dealings with the specialist, whether the 
latter be a chemist or a salesman; those who are, certainly deserve the narrow confines 
sometimes recommended for them. But even supposing the designer yields to the 
pressure of being popped into a pigeon hole with some label such as ‘artist’, there are 
still many manufacturers, and they are probably the majority, who would consider an 
artist as about as welcome as a psychiatrist in the average industrial team. 

The present variety of terms is a hindrance to all concerned; above all it is an im- 
pediment to the solidarity of the designer’s profession. Maybe this season of goodwill 
could be followed by the New Year resolution to accept and promote the widely known 


term ‘industrial designer’ before too many versions confuse his function. J.N.W. 
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Pointers 


“It came apart in me ’and” 
**How can you show products in The Design Centre if 
you haven’t tested them ?”’ The snappy answer to that 
irritable question is: ‘“What have you found in the 
Centre that doesn’t work?” The argument usually 
ends there. And even when people do claim that 
products shown in the Centre are unfit for their jobs, 
they are frequently proved wrong. Not so long ago a 
visitor complained that some stainless steel knives he 
had chosen from the Centre had subsequently become 
badly stained. Had he been doing anything unusual 
with the knives. “‘Nothing’’, he said, “‘and I certainly 
soak them every night in a detergent...” 

This just shows that you should ignore criticisms of 
a product until you know what sort of man has been 
using it. Some people, like the late Robert Benchley, 
are constantly being defeated by the superiority of 
inanimate objects. As a rule this sort of person is only a 
menace to himself, but occasionally he can be a public 
enemy. I am thinking of an electrician in a Government 
department who was recently given the job of equipping 
a large building with lighting. He chose the fittings he 
wanted (they are in ‘Design Index’), supervised their 
installation and left the building just in time to miss the 
first of a series of alarming crashes as the equipment 
buckled and hurled itself down. A post-mortem re- 
vealed that the electrician had practically redesigned 
the equipment in his determination to make it suit his 
needs. The equipment is still in ‘Design Index’ and — 
an alarming thought — the electrician is still at large. Be 
careful: he is the man who will tell you that a table in 
The Design Centre is too easily scratched, that a tea pot 
shown there won’t pour and that a garden spade on 
view is likely to break in half. Before you reply, search 
him for sharp objects, take his finger out of the spout 
and have a look at the concrete foundations of his 
flower bed. 


Late extras 

Not so long ago after-cinema crowds waiting for buses 
in Haymarket were surprised to see a horde of elegant 
men and women drifting about with handfuls of ham- 
burgers among the display frames of The Design 
Centre. The men were too immaculate to be mistaken 
for members of the General Public, and the women had 
the slender elegance of the shapes that lean so decora- 
tively on the wind in sketches by Sir Hugh Casson. 
They were, in fact, “extras” from a film agency — all 
busy talking of their future plans (“But Darling, I only 
came along tonight to please Godfrey”’), and helping an 
independent film unit to make a colour picture for over- 
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seas showing by the Central Office of Information. 

The CoID not only had The Design Centre chosen 
for inclusion in this film about post-war design in 
Britain; it also advised on the products and the archi- 
tecture to be filmed. I’m told that this film will have 
very little commentary, and that its rapid-fire suc- 
cession of shots of modern Britain will be accompanied 
by ‘mood music’ from Johnny Dankworth and his band. 
This sounds promising. It is easy to say far too much in 
a short film about design. The important thing — par- 
ticularly in a film that is to be exported — is to show the 
things we make and build in this country, without 
attempting to explain them. I have long hoped to see a 
film about design that was just as dishonest as most 
tourist propaganda. How nice to balance our heavily 
exported pictures of beefeaters singing carols outside 
Anne Hathaway’s cottage with one of sophisticated 
people living between glass walls and beneath flat roofs, 
cooking in modern kitchens and moving about to the 
strains of music that could not conceivably be confused 
with Purcell, Eric Coates or the greensleeved pastoralia 
of the prolific Anon. 


The rough and the smooth 

The curious little building that went up recently on the 
Albert Embankment was not, as some people thought, 
the new headquarters of the Modular Society, whose 
name was written on the side. It was an experimental 
structure, put up by 35 manufacturers who are mem- 
bers of the society. The experiment was successful. The 
manufacturers proved what they and their architect, 
Mark Hartland Thomas, expected to prove — that not 
all the components designed to the society’s rules 
looked well together: It was obvious that no one has yet 
discovered how to combine factory products with 
ordinary building and joinery work. At the time of 
writing the society has not published its conclusions. 
One conclusion is obvious. It is not often that an 
architect and his clients are so completely in agreement 
about the objects of their collaboration. 


Hint for expectant clients 
This brings me to a very nice quotation from the 
September issue of the American magazine, Industrial 
Design. ““There are several approaches to clienthood”’, 
says the author of an article on Becoming a Client. 
“Some people fall into it, like a big manhole after too 
many martinis. Some people calculate it to the last 
inch, like a military manoeuvre. Some worry into it, 
like marriage, and others just wake up one day and find 
themselves with a designer.” In this amusing article, 
which is part of a special feature on the subject of 
designer-client relationship, the author discusses the 
“inner preparation” that is necessary for such ex- 
periences as adulthood, fatherhood and clienthood and 
concludes sensibly: “Don’t expect miracles. Design, 
like statistics and practically everything else, is only as 
good as the use you make of it. Half the burden of the 
designer’s success rests on your facing your own prob- 
lems before choosing him, and then while using him.” 
KENNETH J. ROBINSON 
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Experiment in Newcastle 





The Design Centre comes to Newcastle, a recent exhibition, held in Newcastle at the 


suggestion of the ohn Lewis Partnership, marks an important step forward in the CoID’s 


plans to extend its activities beyond London. 


WITH THE SUCCESSFUL ESTABLISHMENT of The Design 
Centre in London, the CoID achieved one of its main 
objectives. Opening similar exhibitions in other towns 
is high on the list of the Council’s long term projects, 
but until adequate resources are available, other ways 
of bringing The Design Centre to the Provinces have to 
be considered. Some of the most successful ventures on 
these lines in the past have been made possible through 
the co-operation of retailers. 

The Council has always considered the retail trade 
one of its most important allies in the work of raising 
standards of design, and many successful joint enter- 
prises have been carried out, including touring exhi- 
bitions, and special exhibitions arranged by designers 
from the CoID’s Record of Designers. 

However, the exhibition The Design Centre comes to 


Newcastle, held in Bainbridges of Newcastle recently, 
was an important new experiment. Bainbridges, one of 
the first stores to show a CoID touring exhibition, 
offered 2,000 sq ft of the lower ground floor of the 
store to be used as a small edition of The Design 
Centre. Robert Nicholson, who designed the Centre in 
London, also designed this exhibition, reproducing as 
far as possible the atmosphere of The Design Centre; 
the cost was met by Bainbridges. The exhibits were 
all chosen from ‘Design Index’, and included those 
categories from the Index normally sold at Bainbridges. 
Some of the selected designs were new to the store, 
while others were chosen from its normal stock. Bain- 
bridges is a branch of the John Lewis Partnership 
and the selection was therefore made in consultation 
with the central buying office in London, as well 
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Experiment in Newcastle 





as with the local buyers in Newcastle. As George 
Bainbridge, the managing director (see DESIGN Novem- 
ber page 63), believes in keeping his staff well informed 
about the aims and activities of the store, advance meet- 
ings about the exhibition and the work of The Design 
Centre were held for senior staff. 

There was no doubt about the success of the exhi- 
bition. It was visited by more than 50,000 people; 
records kept of the sales resulting from the exhibition 
showed that local response to this special promotion 
was most satisfactory. Mr Bainbridge believes that 
the benefit from the enterprise will be felt for a long 
time to come. Many schools and colleges in the area 
sent parties, and Bainbridges’ staff trainer talked to 
the students about the exhibition before she took them 
round. Charlotte Mayer and Francois de Mauny of 
the CoID lecture panel gave talks in a course for 
customers held at the store; two other lectures organ- 
ised by the department of extra-mural studies were 
held in King’s College. 


























In his speech on the opening day O. B. Miller, 
chairman of the John Lewis Partnership, and a member 
of the CoID, said: ‘““The tremendous and sustained 
success of the Haymarket exhibition has shown whata 
wide and serious interest there is in good design. The 
attendances at The Design Centre in London have 
shown how ready many people are to use such exhi- 
bitions to enable them to transform their vague inclina- 
tions into definite demands, and this of course is the 
core of the significance to retailers of both The Design 
Centre in London and this exhibition.”” Mr Miller went 
on to stress the importance of this exhibition as the 
first step in the general extension of The Design 
Centre outside London. Sir Gordon Russell, director, 
CoID added: “It is most appropriate that this exhi- 
bition should come to Bainbridges, with whom we have 
co-operated in many ways since the earliest days of our 
work with the retail trade ...I hope very much that 
stores in other parts of the country will follow this 
excellent example.” 
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ABOVE Bainbridges offered 2,000 sq ft of the lower ground floor of 
the store and this was turned into a miniature Design Centre. The 
display stands were based on the same two-ft module, but were 
made of wood rather than aluminium alloy, as they did not need 

to last as long as those in the Centre. The existing ceiling was 
painted dark blue, and an illusion of a lower ceiling at a height of 
nine ft was created by means of straining wires, filled in at 

intervals with coloured two-ft squares. 


RIGHT The printed material used for this project was designed by 
Betty Dougherty, the CoID’s production officer. As well as the 


invitations and the notices of the customers’ course, shown here, 


the posters, display cards and menus were all designed in the 
same house style. 
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DESIGN ANALYSIS 11 


Electric cooker 


MAKER Simplex ElectricCo Ltd. £35 14s 


An electric cooker with an unusual approach and a price that will ensure it a wide demand 
is the subject of the eleventh article in this series. The article describes some of the technical 
developments that have made this low price possible and discusses the effectiveness of the 


design from the user’s point of view. The firm’s comments are on page 34. 


THE CREDA Mercury makes its chief impact on the 
market as the cheapest full-sized electric cooker of 
comparable specification available. This extremely 
favourable competitive position has been achieved by 
developments along three main lines — a re-assessment 
of cooking habits resulting in a more economic ar- 
rangement of parts, ingenuity of construction, and the 
introduction of new boiling rings which the firm 
claims are only about half the price of conventional 
radiant rings. How do these developments affect the 
design of the cooker and how effective is the design 
under normal conditions of use in the home ? 


Arrangement of parts 
Since 1949 the manufacturer has employed a home 
economist who advises on design from the user’s point 
of view and, with a team of women, tests all new 
equipment. The team of testers has been carefully 
chosen to provide a good cross-section of sizes, the 
smallest being 5 ft 1 inch, the tallest 5 ft 8} inches in 
height. This allows a useful variation on the average 
(about 50 per cent of the British female population are 
5 ft 3 inches or below). Investigation by this team of 
the most convenient working height for cooking led the 
firm to make the new design only 33 inches high. This 
is 3 inches lower than the British Standard*, but oniy 
hai: an inch lower than the Swedish standard height 
for kitchen work surfaces (85 cm), which is commonly 
adopted on the Continent. On this score the Mercury 
would seem to stand a better chance of success in the 
proposed European Free Trade Area than other UK 
designs that conform to the British Standard of 
36 inches. A 3-inch plinth is, however, available at no 
extra charge, should a higher cooker be desired. 

The new conception of a low cooker has led to an 
unconventional arrangement of the basic cooking ele- 


*BS 1195, 1948 
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ments. The controls, normally placed at the side of 
oven or along the front of the hob, are here placed 
the back on an 8-inch splash back, allowing the oven 
be the full width of the cooker, and of a capacity fo 
only in expensive designs. The grill, normally moun 
beneath the hob or more recently at eye level, is p 
within the oven so that the grill occupies the full wi 
of the oven. 

An eye level griil was considered but rejected becai 
of the extra cost involved. It was also thought t 
large grill pan would be difficult to handle at 
height, and condensation would tend to drip on to 
hob. Plenty of room exists below the oven for a 
separately heated drawer, a feature not available 
other low priced cookers. 


Construction and appearance 
The cooker is unusual in making use entirely of s 
steel pressings and contains no cast iron parts, gai 
its strength from a simple box construction. The 
acts as a tie to the other parts and provides the 
structural rigidity, the sealing being of a high stan 
As a result of this approach the cooker is light and 
to move. The heated drawer is mounted on pl 
rollers and runs smoothly. The controls are conn 
direct to the switch box assembly at the back of 
cooker by means of steel rods and plastics coup’ 
Insulation is good and the surface of the cooker is 
slightly warm even when the oven is turned up hi 
In appearance the cooker is a considerable 
provement on other low priced models. Availabl 








white or cream with a vitreous enamelled hob 
stove enamelled sides and front of excellent quali 
has a simple unified shape with the minimum of 
jections. The hob does not overhang the main bo 
the cooker and the front is composed of two inclifit 
planes which meet at a ridge about 4 inches below tt 
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top of the oven door. This, in conjunction with the 
inward sloping sides of the splash back refines the 
shape and successfully overcomes any appearance of 
boxiness. Details, such as the handles in grey plastics, 
provide the minimum of relief to the broad white or 
cream surfaces and are neat and unobtrusive. 


Boiling rings 

The three boiling rings are of considerable interest and 
their introduction was one of the chief reasons for pro- 
ducing this new cooker. Two of the three rings are 
designed to take a normal load of 1°6 kw but on switch- 
ing on, have a boost of 45 seconds at 3 kw, after which 
the thermostat comes into operation in the normal way. 


This of course means that the rings come up to their 


pre-set temperature much more quickly than normal 
rings which operate on a 1-6 kw loading. One extra fast 
ring is provided, also of 1-6 kw, but with a boost period 
which lasts a full 3 minutes. 


The cooker in use - controls 

The Mercury was tried out for a period of 5 weeks 
under normal home conditions and replaced a model 
from a similar price range. Almost from the start 
difficulty was experienced with the controls. The argu- 
ment for and against the placing of controls at the back 
of a cooker is not new and it is not proposed to go into 
it again here. But if the controls are placed at the back 
where they are out of the way of children’s exploring 
hands, although still within easy reach, they should at 
least be easy to see. On the Mercury they are com- 
paratively small (about 14 inches in diameter) and the 
numerals, also smali, are printed in a pale grey on a 
white background; the tiny spot against which the dial 
markings are read is hardly visible; the ‘high’ and ‘off’ 
positions on the boiling rings are so close together that 
the two are hardly distinguishable through steam; the 
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‘on’ and ‘off’ positions of the warm drawer dial are also 
difficult to distinguish. Anyone who is short-sighted or 
wears glasses will find these operations particularly 
aggravating. There is no doubt that larger dials with 
clear lettering would be a big improvement. A stop 
at the ‘off’ position would also be useful — it is all too 
easy to twist the boiling plate knobs round to ‘high’ 
again when intending to turn them off. 


Boiling and frying 

The hob, with its well for spillage, above which the 
boiling rings project, makes cleaning a simple matter. 
The stainless steel collars round the edge of the rings 
fit tightly preventing any spillage from seeping into the 
body of the cooker-as happens so often in con- 
ventionai flat hobs. Considerable thought has been 
given to this aspect of the whole design and deserves 
much praise. The fast boiling ring is indeed fast and 
comes nearer to gas than is usual with electric rings. 
One pint of water in an uncovered, ground base alu- 
minium saucepan boiled in 4 minutes on the extra fast 





3 This general view shows how the new boiling rings stand in a Gr 
shallow well in the hob where spillage accumulates and can be | Th 
easily removed. The stainless steel collars prevent seepage into $ dou 
the body of the cooker. des 

Simplex Electric Co Ltd has established the Creda Design Centre 
in a new building at Alperton. This centre enables designers, = : 
engineers and laboratory workers to develop new appliances in an boi 
atmosphere remote from the factory, and to enjoy the stimulus of ing 
ready contact with exhibitions, shops and other activities that vari 
London offers. allo 
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4 The manufacturer is planning to improve the visibility of the ; 





control markings; a point which is criticized in the article. 


5 and 6 The exceptionally large grill has resulted from the decisign 
to place this within the oven. The advantages and disadvantages 
of this arrangement are discussed in the article. When not in use 
the grill pan is stowed in a special rack within the unusually 

deep heated drawer, 5. 


ring, compared with 54 minutes on the ordinary 
Mercury rings and 6 minutes on a large conventional 
radiant ring. But these timings do not indicate the fil 
benefit in general cooking that derives from the new 
rings fitted to the Mercury. 

Other aspects of the hob design must be criticiséd. 
The boiling rings, for example, on the model testéd 
were as much as } inch higher than the outer rim of th 
hob. As a result, if a saucepan is pushed to one sidelt 
will tip. On several occasions saucepans slid off the hed 
on to the floor, once when no one was in the kitchen + 
the outer rim were raised to the same height as the 
boiling rings this would not occur. Generally it 
found that the hob was less convenient for manoeu 
a number of saucepans than the flat hob of 
ventional cookers in which the rings are set flush. 
many households will have no other place than 
cooker hob to stand the electric kettle. On the Mer 
great care must be exercised in setting down the k 
on the flat triangular area at the back of the hob 
otherwise it will slide off on to the floor. 
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Grilling and oven cooking 
| The placing of the grill inside the oven will un- 
s doubtedly be the most controversial aspect of this 
design. As has been stated, it allows a larger grill than 
in the normal under-hob types. It also allows a third 
boiling ring and can be used for such things as brown- 
ing off pork crackling, and toasting cheese on top of 
various baked dishes. Perhaps most important of all it 
allows the whole cooker to be about § per cent cheaper 
| than it would otherwise be. Unlike most electric grills 


Tit has no adjustment for high, medium or low, the 


decision 
tages 
n usé 
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different cooking temperatures being achieved by plac- 
ing the grill pan at varying distances from the heat 
source. This method was found to produce an extremely 
even distribution of heat at all levels. 

But several disadvantages of the oven-grill arrange- 
ment were apparent. Firstly, roasting and baking in the 
oven when a grilled first or fish course was required initi- 
ally caused difficulty. Some re-appraisal of conventional 
ideas in cooking will be needed here, but once accepted 
results should prove to be satisfactory. Secondly, the 
heated drawer provided takes about half an hour to 
warm up. It is therefore necessary to use the oven to 
keep warm a breakfast (which takes only 10 minutes to 


cook). The oven is also more convenient for this than 
the heated drawer as it allows the cooked breakfast to 
be put out on individual plates. But if you require toast 
as well, there is a real difficulty because the heated 
drawer is not fast enough and the grill and oven cannot 
be on at the same time. Also, the oven door must be open 
while the grill is on. Thus you either go without toast, 
or you have toast and a cold cooked breakfast, or you eat 
the cooked breakfast before you start making toast. If 
you possess a separate electric toaster this difficulty does 
not, of course, arise. Thirdly, there is no place on the 
Mercury to rest a cooking knife or spoon between use. 
A cooker with an under-hob grill usually has a flap- 
down door or an open space which can be used for this 
purpose and its absence on the Mercury was strongly felt. 
The grill pan itself was found to be excellent. Its 
pressed aluminium tray, dished to allow fat to run 
down into the pan through a series of holes, prevents 
spattering during cooking, allows delicate food to be 
lifted off without breaking up and is easy to clean. The 
wire handle however was found to be uncomfortable to 
hold and required some practice to prevent tipping. 
The oven itself is finished in black which helps to 
disguise stains and has cover plates over the electric 
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elements which are easily removed and can be washed 
in the sink. The large size of the oven is one of the 
cooker’s most useful features and allows ample room 
for all the dishes needed for a full dinner. 


General conclusions 

The user is always more conscious of the faults than the 
virtues of a product that he is using constantly. If an 
appliance is performing efficiently then it will hardly be 
noticed at all, and for this reason the disadvantages of 
the Creda Mercury have perhaps been dwelt on more 
than the many excellent features which the design 
possesses. Where a low price is a vital factor in design 
the result will almost certainly be a compromise. The 
particular compromise chosen here will determine the 


The manufacturer comments 


From the designer’s point of view, criticism of per- 
formance is always hard to bear because he has con- 
vinced himself that it could not be bettered without 
departing from other requirements which have to be 
met — whether they be economic or technical. 

The criticisms of the visibility of the control mark- 
ings is valid but it did not arise during the very 
extensive user-and-cooking tests which we made before 
the Mercury was put into production. The matter 
will be corrected by increasing the colour contrast of 
the indications on the switch knobs. It is not possible 
to increase their size because the space available is in- 
sufficient. 

The attitude of a tester who is appraising the per- 
formance and convenience of a product is different 
from that of a housewife who has just acquired a new 
model from the wide range available. 

In a case when the test is based on home trial, the 
tester is obliged to accept the slightly different tech- 
niques which may be recommended for the new 
product. The comments which your tester has made on 
her use of the Mercury cooker imply a certain difficulty 
in accepting the feature, unusual to her, of the grill in 
the oven. The user has to learn to accept that roasting 
and baking can be interrupted for grilling operations. 

The criticism of electric cookers has, for many 
years, been that the boiling facilities are not comparable 
with those available on gas cookers. On the Creda 
Mercury this bogey has been laid. Three boiling plates 
are provided — two very fast and one providing quicker 
boiling than a housewife has ever encountered, Your 
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cooking habits of the user and will be different from 
the compromise that exists in other low priced cookers. 
The prospective purchaser would do well therefore to 


consider carefully the types of meals he likes, the size of 
family and the position the cooker will occupy in the 
kitchen before deciding whether or not to buy. This, of 
course, is desirable before buying any product, but 
here it is more important since the compromise is 
unusual. Original thought and experiment in this field 
are all too rare and the bold new line taken by the manu- 
facturer is the result of careful study of the functions of 
cooking translated into a product in a particular price 
range. If the prospective purchaser finds that this new 
approach suits his home and his way of life then he 
will be getting a lot for his money. 


report does not state that we have made an honest 
effort to provide speedy response to the controls by the 
boiling plates. 

An electric kettle is unnecessary in a kitchen which 
has a Mercury and in just the same way that the gas 
cooker hob would provide no space for an electric 
kettle, so the hob of the Mercury does not either. In 
any case, the hob of an electric cooker is a poor place 
for an electric kettle - a table top is more appropriate. 

With regard to the criticism of the hob accommo- 
dation, we found that your tester in this case is used to 
the old type of boiling plate where response to the 
control is so slow that she is obliged to draw a pot off 
the plate to reduce the speed of boiling. In the short 
time that she was using the Mercury she did not get 
used to the speedy response to the controls and con- 
tinued to draw pans off rather than reduce the heat — 
sometimes drawing them so far that they did in fact 
topple over. It is a feature of the plates in the Mercury 
that the speed of response is so good that to draw off 
is unnecessary. The household in which you tested the 
cooker also required to boil an unusual number of pans 
and is perhaps therefore not quite a fair basis for com- 
parison. The Mercury is aimed at the household that 
would more commonly require to boil only 3 saucepans 
at a time, but would in any case not expect to boil 
more than 5 pans. For these the hob is fully adequate. 

Every reputable manufacturer welcomes honest criti- 
cism of his products and we are delighted that the 
Creda Mercury should have been the subject of such a 
discerning and intelligent analysis. 





The difference in height, on the 
model tested, between the boiling 
rings and the outer rim of the hob, 
caused a pan to tip dangerously 
when drawn aside too far. The 
manufacturer comments on this 
and points out that the pan need 
never be put in this position. 
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A SELECTIVE DISPLAY of 130 British products occupying 
the first floor frontage of a new building facing The 
Centre in Bristol, was opened in September by the 
Duke of Beaufort, with Sir Gordon Russell in the chair. 
It should, as the Duke pointed out, be of “‘tremendous 
value to all who live in the West of England”. The 
exhibits are fully captioned and provide the names of 
local stockists. In addition an information department 
is to be established to house photographs and trade 
details of products not necessarily on show. 

Led by Raymond Moxley, the organisers of the 
exhibition, the directors of the successful two-year old 
Bristol Building Centre, recognised the need “‘to im- 
prove standards of design in Bristol”. The exhibition is 
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The Duke and Duchess of Beaufort, left, talk with Mrs 

R. A. Gerrard and Nigel Tasker, the administrator of the Design 
Exhibition Bristol, Stonebridge House, Colston Avenue, The 
Centre, Bristol. 





financed by rentals charged to manufacturers exhibiting 
their products, all of which must have been selected 
for the CoID’s ‘Design Index’. The exhibition has no 
connection with The Design Centre, but its objectives 
have the approval of the CoID. 

The display, in an oblong area of about 1,000 sq ft, 
was designed by Kenneth Stradling. It is simple but 
effective; open cubes of black metal rod supporting 
large block board slabs with veneer or fabric facings 
provide a system of great flexibility. It is hoped that the 
exhibition will shortly expand to occupy available areas 
in the same building. 

Admission is free and visitors during the first seven 
weeks totalled 5,400. 
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Ergonomics 
for a 
computer 


AN ANALOGUE COMPUTER is an assembly of many, 
similar, electronic ‘building bricks’ which can be con- 
nected together in a multitude of different ways. The 
input and output leads of the amplifiers, integrators, 
and function potentiometers are all brought out sepa- 
rately to sockets on the ‘patch panel’, which is thus very 
similar to a telephone exchange switchboard. By mak- 
ing the appropriate interconnections the operator can 
‘patch up’ the computer to solve most problems which 
can be defined in suitable mathematical terms. 

Analogue computers are particularly useful to simu- 
late and optimize the design and working of complex 
devices with several interdependent variables, such as 
suspension systems of motor cars or chemical pro- 
cessing factories with continuous flow. 

Flexibility is an important feature of an analogue 
computer, so that it can quickly and accurately be 








1 The prototype computer. 2 The latest version redesigned 
according to ergonomic principles. MAKER E M I Electronics Ltd. 


reset from one problem to solve another; ease of opera 


tion and avoidance of operator mistakes are therefore 
essential. Such mistakes are far more troublesome than 
loss of speed or machine inaccuracy. A correct setting, 
but on a wrong potentiometer — or a switch left in the 
wrong position — can ruin the solution of a problem 
and cause much delay while the fault is found. Even 
worse, the error in the solution may not be discovered. 
Therefore the risk of these mistakes must be reduced 
to the minimum by proper attention to ergonomic 
factors. 

During the redesign of EMIAC II, at EMI Elec 
tronics Ltd, advice from the firm’s engineering 
psychology laboratory was sought on various aspects of 
the operational layout; the prototype, 1, was already 
fairly satisfactory, but the project team wished to make 
every possible improvement. 
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Potentiometer panel 


The major problem in this study was the panel of 24 potentio- 
meters, all of which may have to be selected one at a time by an 
appropriate switch and adjusted very carefully to an exact value 
on the meter. Unless the layout is clear and simple, there is a risk 
of setting up the wrong potentiometer or of starting to adjust one 
which has already been set, with consequent annoyance and risk 
of error. 

On the prototype, to economise in space, the potentiometers 
were staggered at 45° to each other and the jack sockets, through 
which electrical connection is made to the potentiometers, were 
set in between them. The result is somewhat confusing and there 
is nO room for numbers to identify each jack socket, 3. Despite 
added electronic complication and slight increase in panel size it 
was agreed to use push-pull switches with a number on the knob 
to replace the jack sockets; the design problem therefore was to 
find a layout with which the sequence of operations — first, find 
and operate the switch, second, find the potentiometer, third, 
adjust it, and fourth, turn off the switch — would be done most 
easily and with the least error. 

The method of tackling this, as with all ergonomic problems, was 
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first to refer to results of all relevant research'; it was found, how- 
ever, that the evidence in the literature was not adequate to allow of 
reliable extrapolation to solve the problem. Therefore an experi- 
ment?, had to be made which resulted in the optimum layout, 4. 

It was suggested initially that a rotary selector switch should be 
used instead of the jack sockets. This proved imipractical electroni- 
cally, but the discussion and explanation brought to light a way in 
which part of the basic engineering circuit could be improved. This 
is quite a common experience during ergonomic redesign studies ; 
explaining the machine to someone with a different specialist 
approach stimulates the engineering team to reconsider its 
system from a fresh viewpoint. 


1 See for instance: Applied experimental psychology, A. Chapanis, 
W. R. Garner and C. T. Morgan, Chapman and Hall Ltd, £2 12s 

Human engineering guide for equipment designers, W. E. Woodson, C U P 
£1 6s. 

Data on human performance for engineering designers, K. F. H. Murrell, 
reprint from Engineering, 3s. 

Human factors in equipment design, Edited by W. F. Floyd and 
A. T. Welford, The Ergonomics Research Society Proc. Vol II 
H. K. Lewis & Co Ltd, £1 Is. 

2 A note on panel layout for numbers of identical items, B. Shackel, to be 
published in Ergonomics, Taylor and Francis Ltd. 
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Ergonomics for a computer 
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METER FSD 


e 100 
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Patch panel 


Although apparently confusing and even frightening to the 
uninitiated, this panel, §, simply consists of input and output 
sockets for the 18 amplifiers and 24 potentiometers, along with 
some interconnecting junction lines. The basic grouping into 18 
blocks of almost identical sockets, along with the special switching 
group at the left hand end, required extra emphasis, 6, to ensure 





Photographs of the panels by R. Oliver 
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easy selection of the right socket even when many plugs obscure 
much of the panel surface. Colour-coding was considered, but 
about six different hues would be needed; the resulting dazzle in 
a crowded area would probably be more of a distraction than @ 
help. Rationalisation of a number of details to minimise the risk of 
error can be seen by comparing the two layouts. 
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Control panel 


The full operating sequence must be known before deciding im- graduated dial; previously the operator would tend to operate the 
portant panel layouts; only by analysing the various sub-routines meter switch with the left hand, thus obscuring the meter he was 
can related controls be properly grouped together. Critical adjust- about to read, so as to use his right hand for critical adjustment. 
ments and master controlling actions are usually made with the The master control is Row A switch and is therefore in the correct 
preferred hand (the right hand for most of the population) and _ position; the other groups of amplifiers are usually under its 
therefore such controls should be placed easily for the right hand, _control, and therefore Row B and Row C switches are in the less 


leaving associated less critical switches to the left. important corners of the panel. Other changes in details improve 
It followed that the main change, 7 and 8, was to interchange _ the identification of switch positions and group related items 


the Meter FSD switch and the accurate potentiometer with the _ together. 
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METER FUSE 


Conclusions 


« 


In this brief example of how an electronic machine is studied in 
order to improve the ergonomic aspects of its design, only the 
more obvious points have been mentioned. To the design engi- 
neers and technologists, who are at present the chief users of this 
kind of machine, some of the more detailed aspects will be 
obvious from the illustrations. 
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Some time after the study had finished an opportunity arose to 
ask the recipient of the prototype model, the Hawker Siddeley 
Nuclear Power Co Ltd, for criticisms of its operation. It was 
pleasing, if not unexpected, to find that comments from at least 
three months’ operating of the machine had all been predicted by 
the ergonomic redesign study. 
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GILLIAN E. NAYLOR 


Decade of development 


A room of our own, an exhibition of student designs from the Royal College of Art, was 


held in the Tea Centre recently. This important experiment, which came 10 years after 


the re-organisation at the college, has wide implications for art schools and industry. 


The dining room 


CARO A SN ETI ALN 





THIS YEAR’S EXHIBITION of student designs from the 
Royal College of Art may prove to be a landmark, since 
it originates a new form of co-operation between art 
schools and industry. Almost everything in the exhi- 
bition was designed for production, the prototypes 
were made up by leading manufacturers, and some of 
the designs are now on sale in the shops. This is the 
first time there has been such full scale co-operation 
between manufacturers and student designers, and the 
success of the experiment may well encourage more 
firms to co-operate with art schools in this way. 

The idea for a special exhibition to mark the tenth 
anniversary of the college’s radical re-organisation was 









put forward two years ago; it was then decided that 
instead of the usual exhibition of students’ work, the 
various departments in the college would collaborate to 
produce designs for a specific setting — a dining room, 
living room and terrace. A committee of heads of 
departments in the college decided what furniture and 
fittings should be made, and their senior students were 
then asked to work on the designs; the students of the 
school of interior design under the supervision of Lady 








Casson were responsible for the architectural design of ! 
the interiors. The final selection of the things shown 


was left to her and the principal. 
When the schemes had been decided about 2 
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Lady Casson, right, of the interior design school, and George Freeman 
a third-year student, left, who designed the rooms. 





manufacturers were shown the selected models and 
drawings. Their response was enthusiastic — they agreed 
to make up most of the prototypes at their own expense, 
and in some cases, if time allowed, put the designs into 
production. (These decisions were at top management 
level - salesmen, buyers, accountants and market re- 
search workers were by-passed.) The dining room 
carpet, the wallpaper, several of the fabrics, and a new 
range of tableware are now on sale in the shops, and 
some of the other designs can be made to order. The 
dining room furniture, the long wall fitting, the writing 
desk and coffee tables will be on sale in stores of the 
New Furniture Design Group (see page 67). 





Apart from these wider implications, the exhibition 
was also important for the work shown. This demanded 
to be judged from a professional standpoint — there 
was no question of compromise or lowering of stan- 
dards because these were student designs. Experiment 
for its own sake was avoided-as Robin Darwin, 
principal of the Royal College of Art, pointed out in his 
catalogue note, the designs are meant for today’s pro- 
duction and today’s markets. The students have for the 
most part used traditional materials and have designed 
within the English idiom. But this does not mean that 
the designs were dull or contributed nothing new. The 
general impression of the exhibition was rich and 




























Decade of 
development 


exciting, and many of the new designs could prove to be 
a shot in the arm for industry. The two carpets, 
although entirely different in their approach to pattern 
and colour, were both original. The furniture was out- 
standing for its quality and craftsmanship. Unfortu- 
nately, neither the free-standing fire, 3, nor the desk 
lamp, 6, is in production, yet each is a fresh and 
successful solution. A new shape for bone china is 
always worth noting, and Spode’s new Royal College 
shape is a positive contribution to English tableware. 








Mr Darwin believes that this exercise has given the 
students an invaluable opportunity to do ‘live’ work - 
to present their ideas professionally, and to work to 
time limits, at production level. But the exhibition was 
not only important for its benefits to the student de- 
signer. Its positive support by both manufacturers and 
retailers reflects the changing attitude within industry 
to the work of art schools. It is to be hoped that it may 
mark the beginning of a similar form of co-operation 
between local manufacturers and provincial art schools, 


1 Another view of the living room. The ceiling light, above right 
(also shown on page 41), designed by Kenneth Sadler and 
sponsored by GEC Ltd, slides along an aluminium track, so 

that it provides a flexible source of light. The leather chair in the 
foreground was designed by Ronald Pinner. The carpet was 
designed by Graham Tutton and sponsored by Tomkinsons Ltd. 


2 Wall fitting in rosewood, with inlaid plastic decoration by 
George Mitchell. Some of the new Spode tableware (shapes 
designed by Neal French and David White, pattern by Roger 
Young) is on the top shelf. 


3 Combined radiator and convector fire, with an inverted element, 
designed by Leonard Summers. The prototype was made up at 
the Royal College of Art. 


4 Charcoal grill in sheet steel with inner lining of stainless steel 
and an electrically-driven spit, designed by Russell Thayer 
and made at the college. 


5 Silver pepper pot, salt cellar and spoon, designed by 
Kevin Lent and made at the college. 


6 Adjustable desk lamp in brass, with an anodised aluminium 
shade, designed by Leonard Summers and made at the college. 


7 The College chair, in woven cane on a steel frame, was designed 
by Frank Watkins, and made by Finmar Ltd; it is now on sale 
in some leading stores. 
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Consumer needs 13 


Getting to know the user 


There is scope for human individuality in a highly organised industrial society, but unless 
designers appreciate the roots from which this individuality springs there is little chance 


that it will survive. 


WITH THIS THOUGHT we began the series of articles on 
Consumer needs two years ago. The series has contained 
reports of work in progress — notably the two consumer 
protection organisations —- and suggestions for wider, 
more dynamic enquiries. 

With the former, The Consumer Advisory Council 
and the Consumers’ Association Ltd (hitherto known as 
the Association for Consumer Research Ltd), there is 
little likelihood that they do much to alleviate the im- 
personal relationship created between designer and 
user by the mass distribution of products. So far they 
are almost exclusively concerned with products on the 
market — not with products that ought to be on the 
market. These products are tested by commonsense 
standards in order to find out which can be expected to 
function satisfactorily and which are likely to fail, which 
are safe in use, which should give long service, and so 
on. Most important of all, these consumer organisa- 
tions publish their findings to their subscribers. 

These published investigations can, of course, be 
useful to the designer. Both organisations have manu- 
facturers among their subscribers, and it may be sup- 
posed that any comment on a product — particularly an 
adverse comment — will be passed on pretty quickly to 
the design and production departments. Already there 
have been cases where criticisms in the pages of Which? 
and Shopper’s Guide have resulted in modifications to 
existing designs; the latter has been approached by a 
firm for advice before beginning production. This 
indirect service is of value to the designer where, as in 
most cases, he has no correspondence with his 
customers. 

But this service for the designer is indirect; it is pre- 
pared with the customer rather than the designer in 
mind. Both organisations handle their information in 
different ways. The Consumers’ Association presents 
the results of its enquiries in the pages of Which?; it 
would not discuss these results with manufacturers 
direct unless a question of fact were in dispute. And yet 
if contact were made with firms as a matter of course — 
assuming the firms were prepared to listen — then it 
would seem that all parties (designer, producer, the 
association and the customer) would gain. The 
Consumers’ Association is in an enviable position to 
pass on to firms, not only its own research, but also the 
numerous problems presented in subscribers’ letters. 

On the other hand, the Consumer Council does take 


up with manufacturers many problems concerning 
articles bought by its subscribers. The council not only 
tries to get defects put right without cost to its sub- 
scribers, but, because of its close connection with BSI 
— on whose committees manufacturers from nearly all 
industries are represented — it influences the standards 
of future products. In both instances there is a real 
attempt to make industry aware of its shortcomings, 
and to support its strivings towards improved standards. 


The dynamic approach 

However, the real problem facing the designer goes 
deeper than this. If he paid too much attention to com- 
plaints - some of them perhaps rather niggling — he 
would scarcely be able to design at all. Something more 
positive is needed. If he is to be assailed by criticisms, 
then these should be balanced by unbiased enquiries 
into what people really do with his designs, when they 
use them and where they use (or mis-use) them. It is 
only in this way that he can get a working basis for 
developing new designs. 

Neither of the consumer organisations sets out to 
perform this service, although it might be undertaken 
in the future. The Consumer Council has begun to 
sample subscribers’ views by issuing questionnaires 
on various products — a step in the right direction. It is 
being realised that while consumer protection is one 
thing, research into consumers’ needs —- though un- 
doubtedly more effective in the long term —is quite 
another. 

There is, so far as this country is concerned, no re- 
search being done on the scale needed. Isolated at- 
tempts have been made by disinterested bodies to 
determine localised living patterns. Dennis Chapman 
carried out work of this nature in Liverpoo! several 
years ago; DSIR has been studying living patterns in 
relation to differently arranged floor plans in flats at 
Abbots Langley. A pilot enquiry into the types of 
furnishing schemes favoured by dwellers in the New 
Towns was carried out by Dorothy Meade for DESIGN 
February 1957. It was indicative of what might be done 
on a larger scale. 

There is another — seemingly obvious — way in which 
a firm can keep in touch with its public. In DESIGN for 
May it was pointed out that the service engineer is 
often a firm’s only direct link with its public. He 

continued on page 73 
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Review of current design 


A selection of items recently accepted for inclusion in ‘Design Index’, the CoID’s 
photographic and sample record of current well designed British goods. ‘Design Index’ 
forms an essential part of The Design Centre, 28 Haymarket, sw1, which is open on 





weekdays from 9.30 am-—5.30 pm, and on each Wednesday and Thursday until 7 pm. 
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1 Gourmet Denby ovenware 
casserole in natural vitreous 
stoneware clay with leadless glaze 
in white and natural stone. 
DESIGNER Kenneth Clark. MAKER 
Foseph Bourne & Son Ltd. 9s 3d 
(individual size); £1 7s 9d (4-pint 
size); £3 Os 3d (8-pint size). 


2 Artayco-E solid fuel heating 

stove for caravans in cast iron, 
refractory bricks and sheet steel 
finished in two-tone vitreous enamel 
in various colours. DESIGNER 

Neville Conder. MAKER Robert Taylor 
& Co (Ironfounders) Ltd. £8 18s. 


3 Domestic vacuum cleaner 

(DM 540) in grey and red stove 
enamelled steel with flexible plastics 
hose and expendable paper dust 
bags. DESIGNER Appliance design 
centre of GEC. MAKER The General 
Electric Co Ltd. £24 7s 6d. 
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4 Ceiling-mounted tungsten light 
(TD1) in stove enamelled 
aluminium finished in ivory, 

blue and other colours. DESIGNER 
Noél Villeneuve. MAKER Allom Heffer 
& Co Lid. {11 11s. 


5 Slender Seventeener table television 
receiver in plastics with phenolic 
front frame, PVC leathercloth 
covered shell and brass trim and 
foot; available in various colours. 
DESIGNER S. G. Lee and A. A. Arnold. 
MAKER Philco (Gt Britain) Ltd. 

£68 5s. 


6 Tundra printed cotton, left. 
DESIGNER M. Teensoma, and Cebollas 
hand-printed cotton-satin. 
DESIGNER Althea McNish. Both 
available in three other colour ways. 
MAKER Liberty & Co. Tundra 

16s od per yd; Cebollas {£1 19s 6d 

per yd. 


7 Corinthian single pedestal dressing 
table (P105) and four-drawer 

chest (P107); carcase in Resoboard 
with exterior veneer of Australian 
walnut and contrasting surfaces in 
polyester painted eggshell pink. 
DESIGNER Nigel V. Walters. MAKER 
F. Wrighton & Sons Ltd. Dressing 
table £20 2s 9d; chest £15 135 9d. 


All retail prices quoted 


are approximate and include 
purchase tax where applicable. 








Policy 
fulfilled 
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L. LAZARUS & SONS LTD, now one of the largest pro- 
ducers of bedroom furniture in this country, is a family 
concern that has been built up over three generations. 
By the nineteen thirties the family had a large factory 
and concentrated on the production of flamboyant 
designs, 1, and reproduction furniture. 

It was not until 1954 that the firm produced its first 
range of modern furniture, after Malcolm Lazarus, a 
grandson of the founder, had convinced the board that 
a change of policy was needed. The first bedroom 
suite in the Uniflex range was designed within the firm 
and submitted to the CoID in 1955; as described in 
DESIGN for May 1957, it was eventually accepted for 
‘Design Index’ after certain modifications had been 
made, 2. With the introduction of this range, sales 
were almost doubled, but the firm was aware that in 
appearance it could be improved. 

This year a new Uniflex bedroom suite has been 
introduced. When planning the range the firm decided, 
from the outset, to bring in an outside designer, and 
after consulting the CoID’s Record of Designers, Peter 
Hayward was appointed. Mr Hayward worked to a 
rigid brief. The new furniture was to be moderately 





priced, and designed for mass production. To keep 
costs down the components were as far as possible to 
be standardised, with the same size cupboard and 
drawer units, etc. The accent was on simplicity, but 
at the same time the low price was in no way to detract 
from the quality of the range. 

The success of the new range lies in this emphasis on 
simplicity and quality. The colours of the woods used 
— mahogany and rosewood — give it richness; it has large 
mirrors, and such items as handles and keys have been 
detailed with care. The various pieces are designed as 
units, so that they can fit together in various group 
arrangements, according to the customer’s require- 
ments; the wardrobes are designed to knock down for 
export. The firm feels this range will fill an obvious gap 
in the market. Its price is lower than most modern 
furniture (the dressing table, 3, costs £24 19s). 

Although the firm has not yet attempted to build upa 
significant export trade, it hopes to do so in the near 
future. One of the directors has visited America to 
investigate market possibilities there, and the firm is 
hoping, over the next few years, to open up an export 
trade to Europe. G.E.N. 
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Bookshops’ styles: 





> 
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Better Books 


and one to play 


MOST BOOKSELLERS believe that they cannot afford to 
advertise — by which they usually mean that they cannot 
afford to advertise in the Press. Anthony Godwin is a 
bookseller who takes the opposite view, and puts the 
theory into practice with humorous Press advertise- 
ments and eye-catching posters on Underground 
stations. (A deliberate ‘printer’s error’ in a poster at 
Tottenham Court Road, GOETHE misspelt GEOTHE, 
caught so many eyes that over a hundred people 
wrote to Mr Godwin’s shop to point it out.) 

What is perhaps more important, in a trade where 
stocks are necessarily large and profits are generally 
small, is that Mr Godwin has also shown that, by 
design, such everyday essential things in the bookshop 
as its bills and bags and wrapping paper can become 
advertisements — very good advertisements. 

Mr Godwin made his debut in the book trade shortly 
after the war, at Better Books Ltd, Charing Cross Road, 
and it is for this company and for the City Bookshop 
in Ship Tavern Passage, Ec3 (of which also he is a 
director) that he has sponsored two distinct and dis- 
tinctive house styles. 

It all began with the gradual redesign of the interior 
of Better Books’ shop (“‘Money was short, so we did one 
wall at a time”). Logically, Mr Godwin next turned to 
the re-design of the wide range of printed matter used 
both by Better Books and by the City Bookshop: the 
first of the new designs to be printed was the City 
wrapping paper, for Christmas 1956. The choice of a 
designer was typical of Mr Godwin’s individual ap- 
proach to the problem. He did not turn to an estab- 
lished design consultant or known commercial artists 
but — wisely or rashly yet in the event successfully — 
to a painter and film-maker, John Sewell, who at that 
time was head of the BBC’s television titling unit. 

On one of its recent posters, Better Books calls itself 
LONDON’S LEFTBANK BOOKSHOP, and in evolving its 
house style the designer had a freer hand than is usual 


in this kind of work; there was never any thought of 
playing safe or making concessions to imagined public 
taste (the public in this case was not the mass market of 
the detergent and cereal makers, but a mainly metro- 
politan section of the limited public that buys books). 
The City Bookshop’s style also was essentially modern, 
but as a concession to the greater conservatism of the 
City, it was ‘conventional modern’, with lots of Grots 
in its typography and a strong masculine colour scheme 
of red, black, white. The difference between the two 
shops’ styles is evident from the examples illustrated 
overleaf — as is the great liveliness of both. 

The City scheme clearly involves less costly colour 
printing than the Better Books’ scheme as seen in 
wrapping paper and bags for the latter shop; but these, 
though viewed dimly by the shop assistants at first, 
have justified their production cost by their evident 
popularity among customers. 

Both shops are relatively small, and the success of 
their house styles brilliantly demonstrates that this is a 
form of design which the small business, as well as the 
Clores and the Beechams, can afford to employ — if the 
small businessman has courage and imagination. 

Potentially, the most interesting part of this case 
history is a series of question marks with which it must 
end; for Mr Godwin, while retaining his earlier 
appointments, has just been made managing director 
of John and Edward Bumpus Ltd, of Oxford Street, 
one of the West End’s biggest and best-known book- 
shops, and not its least conservative. As this issue of 
DESIGN is printing, the Godwin touch will be seen in 
a new Bumpus bookshop and in a thorough range of 
print designed for Bumpus’s, again by John Sewell. 
How avant garde will be the new house style of this old- 
established business (‘By appointment Booksellers to 
His Late Majesty’, etc) ? How will Bumpus customers 
react ? And, perhaps more important for the future, 
will new style bring new customers to Bumpus ? 


Selections from the two house styles are shown on the following pages 
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Bookshops’ styles 


Even a smallish bookshop needs a 
wide range of stationery. Shown 
here are some but not all of the 
items designed by John Sewell for 
the City Bookshop, in a strong 
colour scheme and severely serif-less 
typographical style. 
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Better Books’ wrapping paper was 
designed by John Sewell, printed by 
Compton Printing Works (London) 
Ltd (size of sheet 20 = 15 inches 
approx). There is also a complete 
range of stationery — eg the 
letterhead and memo at top of 
page; bags, bookmarks and 
Underground posters by the same 
designer. The shop’s sunblind, too, 
is in its distinctive house style. 
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Standardisation: 
friend or foe? 


Developments in international trading, such as the proposed European Free Trade Area, 
are likely to favour the manufacturer (and the nation) which is able to produce in large 
quantities at low cost. The author discusses a subject which is fundamental to the concept of 
high volume low cost production, and which is likely to assume greater importance for 


British designers and manufacturers in the near future. 


Phases in the development of a type of product (eg a dry shaver) and the relevance of standardisation 
to each phase. Most types of product pass through a recognisable pattern of phases of development, 

in which periods of change and rapid progress alternate with periods of relative stability. The usefulness 
and validity of different types of standard specifications vary according to each phase. 


Phase I Phase 2 
Sudden progress due to a new Slow progress while practical 
discovery. design and production problems 


are resolved. 


eg 1928. Col Schick’s patent for a og 1933. Production of Schick 


dry shaver introduced. 

- dry shaver. 
Standardisation cannot apply, Standardisation at national level 
except in the construction of a cannot apply, except perhaps 
prototype from standard standard methods of test. 
components. 








First production model of 
Schick dry shaver. 





Phase 3 

Rapid progress when the first 
marketable design is launched and 
competitors enter field with 
alternative solutions. 

eg 1935. 30 competitors enter dry 
shaver field, but all except a 
handful are out of business in 
three years. 

Any existing standards for 
methods of test should be 


withdrawn for revision. 


Remington 1937: the first dry 
shaver on the British market. 
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THE VERB ‘TO STANDARDISE’ seems to imply a negative 
or reducing process, whereas the noun ‘a standard’ 
* implies something positive which one has to live up to. 
The term ‘standardisation’ is thus liable to double 
interpretation. Among designers there is a widespread 
feeling that standardisation is synonymous with uni- 
formity, and that this is the antithesis of progress. 
However, there are some designers such as architects 
and interior designers — whose raw materials are largely 
the end products of other designers —- who are eager to 
extend standardisation in the form of systems of 
modular co-ordination. The art of phasing the intro- 
duction and use of standards with the various stages in 
the development of a product, and also the art of when 
not > standardise, are worthy of closer study than they 
ger .a'ly receive, even from bodies concerned with 
the » ublication of standards. 

Although some designers consider that standards of 
quality, standards of performance, and standard methods 
of test are the most useful forms of standardisation in 
the consumer goods field, the most widely understood 
form is the dimensional standard, such as that which 
ensures the interchangeability of different makes of 
electric lamp. Dimensional standards are also more 
obviously bound up with the basis of modern industrial 
production. The maximum number of repetitions of 
the minimum variety of manufacturing operations 
makes elaborate tooling possible. The longer the pro- 
duction run, the less the cost of the end product. More- 
over, the larger the quantities become, the less the 
designer is restricted in the complexity of shapes and 
the variety of materials available to him. Few things are 





Phase 4 

ss fires Period of stability characterised by style variations on the more successful 

unched and themes 

with eg 1958. Three stabilised forms (Sunbeam, Philips, Remington) representing 
the present state of the dry shaver market. 

rs enter dry , 

cept a The introduction of national standards for quality and performance is 

tagen bes desirable. When dimensional standards for interchangeability between 


manufacturers’ products or components are required, this is the time to 
introduce them. de 


» first dry ’ , 
1 market. Sunbeam Silver Glide Shavemaster. Philips Philishave. 
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impossible if the quantities are large enough. The 
adoption of standard parts or standardised features in 
components throughout a manufacturer’s range of 
products justifies more extensive tooling and results in 
lower costs than the output of each individual product 
would otherwise permit. The designer who is skilled in 
the use of self-imposed standards can thus give himself 
more freedom, rather than less. 


Rates of change 
The principle of extending production runs by 
standardisation is pursued to its logical conclusion 
when a manufacturer specialises in the production of 
components for incorporation into other manu- 
facturers’ designs. When a number of such specialists 
is supplying similar components, standard specifica- 
tions are drawn up by representative trade organisations 
or by national bodies such as the British Standards 
Institution, so that users may be assured of certain 
minimum standards of quality, and of interchange- 
ability where this is desirable. The twin dangers pre- 
sented by the concept of standardisation on a national 
scale are the menace of inertia, in which the familiar or 
readily obtained detail is incorporated in a design by 
habit without sufficient thought; and the menace of 
ossification, in which the need to retain interchange- 
ability with widely distributed spares or to conform 
with some bureaucratic regulation, makes it extremely 
difficult to break with an established standard even 
when it is clearly outmoded. 

It is important to bear in mind that in Britain, at 
least, adherence to national standard specifications is 





Remington Super 60. 





New cycle 


Rapid changes due to revolution 
in design 


or demand ceases 


At this phase all existing 
standards should be withdrawn 
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entirely voluntary, except in a very few cases where 
conformity to a standard has been made compulsory by 
Act of Parliament in order to enforce safety regula- 
tions. Any manufacturer is free to ignore a particular 
standard if he thinks he has something to gain by 
doing so. However, the existence of a standard implies 
that a representative body considers that adherence to 
the specification is to the mutual advantage of manu- 
facturer and user, and that a designer should think 
twice before departing from it. The validity of a stan- 
dard varies according to the phase of development 
which the particular type of product is passing through. 

The story of most types of product begins with a new 
discovery in function, construction or presentation, 
resulting in a sudden spurt of progress. (For example, 
the discovery in 1928 of a means for forming an 
extremely thin but strong slotted grating enabled 
Colonel Jacob Schick to devise the first dry shaver.) 
This first revolutionary phase is followed by a period of 
rather slow progress while one or more manufacturers 
resolve the many problems which crop up in the 
evolution of a really marketable design. (For example, 
the first Schick shavers were not marketed for a further 
three years.) During this phase the only practicable 
forms of standardisation are the standard of per- 
formance and the standard method of test devised 
by a research organisation or within a firm for the 
proper comparison of proposed alternative solutions to 
the design problem. If any standard based upon the 
pre-revolutionary situation still exists, it should be 
ignored. 


Status quo and styling 

Once a successful design has been launched on the open 
market a third phase usually develops during which 
competitors seize upon the idea and enter the field with 
alternative, and sometimes radically different solutions. 
At this stage standards of performance and quality can 
be devised at a national level for the protection of the 
consumer. Many of the competing designs soon fall by 
the wayside, and a fourth phase begins in which 
certain basic forms become established as the accepted 
pattern for that type of product. (For example, com- 
petitors entered the dry shaver field in 1935. The first 
shaver marketed in Britain was the Remington, intro- 
duced on both sides of the Atlantic in 1937. During the 
next three years more than two dozen manufacturers of 
dry shavers in the USA went out of business, leaving 
only Remington, Schick and Sunbeam. In Britain three 
designs have emerged as the principal types of dry 
shaver ; the reciprocating clipper of the Remington, the 
rotary clipper typified by the Philips, and the foil and 
swinging blade such as the Sunbeam.) 

The successful manufacturers settle down to recover 
their development costs from the profits of long pro- 
duction runs with few material changes. This is the 
phase which the dry shaver market is now passing 
through. It is often characterised by the introduction of 
a series of styling changes and other variations which are 
aimed at keeping the market lively while maintaining a 
high degree of dimensional standardisation and inter- 





changeability within each company. At a national level, 
any standard which has been intelligently devised has a 
good chance of being widely adopted and will remain 
valid for a long time if it is introduced at the beginning 
of this phase. Sooner or later, of course, an innovation 
occurs which is sufficiently revolutionary to begin the 
development cycle over again. 

Unfortunately, some of the committees of the BSI 
and of the various trade organisations are slow to 
recognise the pattern of events and the importance of 
phasing the introduction and revision of their specifica- 
tions with the trend of developments in the field. As a 
result a standard is issued at a stage when the maxi- 
mum value of its impact has already passed — or revised 
when the true effects of development are not yet 
decided. Designers and manufacturers would be in- 
spired with more confidence if these bodies were seen 
to be more vigilant in the timing of the issue, revision 
and suspension of their specifications. 


Productivity and economy 

On the other hand, most compiling committees are now 
well aware of the importance of the appearance factor 
in design, and take care to avoid restricting the designer 
in matters of mechanism and form, except where safety 
is affected. 

Some manufacturers consider that the formulation 
and enforcement of an intelligent standardisation policy 
within the company are so important that many of them 
have recently created the new office of ‘Standards 
Engineer’. Such an officer works closely with the design 
department, keeping before the designer and draughts- 
men an organised digest of the enormous mass of inter- 
national, national, trade and company standards which 
may be relevant to the company’s products. He follows 
the application of any selected standards all the way 
down the production line. Sometimes the results of 
such a policy have been spectacular. According to 
Professor Harold Martin,* a British furniture manu- 
facturer increased his productivity per worker by 150 
per cent. A large electrical manufacturer doubled his 
productivity and reduced his office labour costs by 65 
per cent in the standardisation of the parts for a range 
of electric fans and was able to reduce his selling prices. 

However, this does not help the designer who is 
working with the small manufacturer or the designer in 
private practice. If they are to survive the effects of the 
new competition arising from the proposed FTA, the 
smaller manufacturers will need to use all the ad 
vantages which standardisation can give them in the 
way of longer runs, and more elaborate tooling without 
sacrificing variety in design. The great majority of 
British consumer goods still comes from relatively 
small firms employing, say 200 workers. For these 
people there is an urgent need for a properly system- 
atised index, and a guide to standardisation and 
rationalisation policy, which the designer himself can 
manipulate. In its absence, the next decade is likely t0 
see many small British manufacturers going to the wall 


* Simplification, standardisation and specialisation, BS1 and Institution® 
Production Engineers .1956, $s. 
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1 (rermany An unusual design for a 
white porcelain tea-service: a silver 
medal winner at the 1957 Triennale. 
DESIGNER Bodo Kampman. MAKER 
Furstenberg Poezellanmanufaktur. 
DM85 (15 pieces and six teaspoons). 


DESIGN Correspondents: 
Denmark: Ibi Trier Merch 
France: Roger J. Cario 
Germany: Dr Heinrich Koenig 
Italy: Letizia Ponti 

Sweden: Eva Ralf 


overseas review 
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European trade 


Pottery and glass 


THE GLASS AND CERAMIC INDUSTRIES, particularly in the 
northern countries of the European Continent, have 
earned for themselves a reputation which today, all 
over the world, is synonymous with modern design. 
Rorstrand, Orrefors, Arabia, Gustavsberg, have be- 
come household words among taste-conscious com- 
munities in places as far apart as Australia, America, 
England or South Africa. What it is that makes the 
products of these industries unique and immediately 
recognisable can hardly be put in words. Their in- 
fluence has been widespread and on the whole bene- 
ficial in encouraging a greater appreciation of the 


inherent qualities of the materials used, yet most firms 
elsewhere recognise the sense of avoiding imitation. 

The craft tradition, out of which the characteristic 
Scandinavian style has grown, remains apparent even 
in designs for quantity production, and is perhaps the 
key element in their character. The close link between 
craft and mass production design is certainly kept 
alive in such firms as Arabia and Gustavsberg where 
studio facilities for experimental work are given high 
priority by management. 

Both in glass and ceramics, decoration has tended to 
play a subservient role to the development of new 
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2 Sweden Terma flameware casseroles in dark brown. DESIGNER 
Stig Lindberg. MAKER Aktiebolaget Gustavsbergs Fabriker. Skr 35 





3 Germany Glasses decorated at the base with a restrained line 
engraving. DESIGNER Konrad Habermeier. MAKER Gralglashiitte 
GmbH. DM 4:90-5-90. 
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forms. Surface interest is allowed to grow from the 
material itself-—in pottery, through the quality and 
colour of the glazes; and in glass, through the encasing 
of shapes or layers of the material within another. If 
applied decoration is used, it tends to be formal, 
restrained and designed to express rather than conceal 
the shapes. 


Organic decoration 
This concentration on what might be termed an 
organic approach to decoration is the one characteristic 
which seems also to be common to the best work from 
other Continental countries and is essentially different 
from the British tradition. Britain has recently pro- 
duced one of the first modern, all white, fine bone 
china services since the end of wartime restrictions on 
the production of patterned ware for the home market. 
But among the leading German manufacturers this has 
been the rule rather than the exception and continues, 
in such firms as Arzberg and Schénwald, a modern 
tradition that has survived since before the war. It is 
notable, however, that one German firm, Rosenthal, 
has used Lucienne Day to produce some of its most 
successful decorated porcelain, revealing a talent for 
selecting and using designers that would commend 
itself to the British industry. 

Unlike German glass, which is predominently plain, 
the best known Italian glass, from Venini on the island 





of Murano, is noted for its rich but delicate lace-like 
decoration. Here again the patterns are essentially or- 
ganic, coming from within the material itself, from the 


fine clustered strands, broad blocks of colour, or from 


the rough textured mixtures of opaque material that 
give an effect almost of pottery. 

Among the larger European countries, France alone 
seems to have made little contribution to the Modern 
Movement in pottery and glass. DESIGN’S French 
correspondent wrote to say that he knew of no designs 
that he felt were worthy of inclusion among the best 
from other Continental countries. The one example 
illustrated in this survey was shown at the Forme 
Utiles exhibition in Paris in 1956, and aithough pleasing 
in itself reveals no native tradition. 


English character 

The article in DESIGN for August, pages 23-27, showed 
that the demand on the Continent for pottery and 
glass of modern design is considerable but that little is 
seen of modern British work. Although many British 
firms still pin their faith, as far as selling to the pro 
posed European Free Trade Area is concerned, on the 7 
conventional designs that they have been producing for 
a number of years, others have demonstrated that 
Britain is capable of designing for today’s tastes and 
requirements, while maintaining an essentially English 
character. The development of this approach should 
reap the greatest rewards in the FTA, for while the 
demand for traditional pottery and glass may be de 
clining, few are likely to accept an imitative substitutt 
for the Scandinavian, German or Italian products that 
are already widely available. 
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4 France Earthenware casseroles and soup bow! available in 


different colourways. MAKER Les Potteries du Marais. 900 F 
Large casserole); 700 F (Small casserole); 800 F (bowl). 
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_ 7 Finland Black stoneware teapot with contrasting handle. 
ts tha DESIGNER Ulla Procopé. MAKER Arabia. From Finmar Ltd £1 38 6d 
(small); {£1 16s (large). 





5 Denmark Dark green decanter and glass. DESIGNER Per Liitken. 
MAKER Holmegaards Glasvaerk A/S. DKr 29.55 


6 Germany When decoration is used, it often has a restrained 
delicacy, as in this medal-winning design at the 1957 Triennale. 
DESIGNER Heinrich Léffelhardt. MAKER Porzellanfabrik Schénwald. 
DM 66 (15 pieces). 
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9 Sweden Cayenne kitchenware in red, black and white. DESIGNER 
Hertha Bengtsson. MAKER Rérstrands Porslinsfabriker. Skr 12-75 
(casserole); Skr 7.50 (bowl); Skr 3:50 (mug). 


10 Italy Bottle with coloured strand decoration, and vase in 
opaque glass. DESIGNER Paulo Venini. MAKER Venini. From 
Finmar Ltd. £11 15s 6d (bottle); £6 6s (vase). 


11 Germany Lucienne Day’s decoration Bond Street in brown and 
black on Raymond Loewy’s Form 2,000; one of several successful 
patterns by this British designer for Rosenthal. DESIGNER 
Lucienne Day. MAKER Rosenthal Porzellanfabrik. 

DM 106 (15 pieces). 
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8 Germany The austerity of modern German porcelain is seen 
also in this undecorated glassware. MAKER Richard Siissmuth 
Glashiitte. DM 7-50-12. 
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12 Germany White porcelain, typical in its simplicity of the 
modern style in Germany. The design was awarded a gold medal 
at the 1957 Triennale in Milan. DESIGNER Heinrich Léffelhardt. 
MAKER Porzellanfabrik Arzberg. DM 156 (45 pieces). 


1§ Norway Anodised aluminium bow] and vase. DESIGNER Bjoern 
Enge. MAKER Emalox. 13 Sh (bowl); 18 Sh (vase). 
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13 Finland White opal jug and 
glass. DESIGNER Timo Sarpaneva. 
MAKER Jittala. From Finmar Ltd 
£3 17s 6d (set of 6 


Dennis Hooker 
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14 Sweden Gracil wine service, a 
refinement of a traditional shape 
that would go well on any table 
DESIGNER Vicke Linstrand. MAKER 
Kosta Glasbruk. SKr §-75-7-50. 

















16 Germany Decanter and glasses in topaz coloured glass. | 
DESIGNERS Heinrich Léffelhardt and Willy Kuchler. MAKER 
overseas review Vereinigte Farbenglaswerke. DM 17-40. 


. 


17 Sweden Range of porcelain ovenware in black and white 
decorated with yellow, green and red. DESIGNER Sven-Erik 
Skawonius and Brita Mellander. MAKER Upsala-Ekeby-Féretagen 
SwK 8-16.75; SwK 7 (jug). 


18 Holland Noblesse, white porcelain tea service. MAKER 
Porseleinen Tegelfabriek ‘Mosa’. 








19 Sweden Mon Ami, porcelain tea set with copper print 
decoration in blue. DESIGNER Marianne Westman. MAKER 
Rérstrands Porslinsfabriker. SwK 165 (27 pieces). 








20 Denmark Decanter and glasses in light green glass. by 
DESIGNER Facob E. Bang. MAKER Kastrup Glasvaerk A/S. 
DKr 20-90. 
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Austria: a centre for home-making 


In 1951 a permanent exhibition and advisory centre on 
home furnishing was set up in Vienna. The author of the 
following article, who is deputy editor of Die Frau an 
Austrian woman’s magazine, president of the Institute for 
Household Research and one of the organisers of the 
advisory centre, describes how the centre has developed 
over the years and has had a significant effect on the 
Austrian home furnishing industries. 


SEVERAL ATTEMPTS had been made in Austria before 
1950 to win public opinion to the idea of furnishing 
homes in a manner more in keeping with people’s 
needs and requirements. But there had been little 
response and still less repercussion on Austrian 
furniture design. 

Yet for three weeks in December 1950 the exhibition 
‘Die Frau und ihre Wohnung’ (Woman and Her Home) 
was the talk of Vienna. More than 120,000 visitors were 
counted and approval, both by the visitors themselves 
and by the Press, was pronounced. The exhibition’s 
success seemed primarily due to the fact that, for the 
first time in Vienna, modern furniture was shown as 
part of a normal home environment — with curtains, 
lighting fittings, pictures and flowers to lend a sense of 
conviction and reality. 

Organised by a woman’s weekly magazine and the 
Vienna Socialist Women’s Organisation, the exhibition 
was designed to show how furniture as sold in the 
shops (with rare exceptions) was unsuitable in the new 
houses being built in Austria, that individual pieces of 
furniture, designed for specific purposes, are preferable 
to conventional three-piece suites, and that highly 
polished surfaces tend to make the housewife and her 
family the slaves of their own homes instead of making 
the home a place for relaxation and comfort. 

Unfortunately at that time the aims of the exhibition 
were so revolutionary that most of the furniture exhi- 
bited had to be specially designed and made as not 
enough suitable designs could be found on the market, 
though the few makers of good furniture co-operated 
willingly and successfully. 

Encouraged by the success of the exhibition in 1950 
the organisers decided to re-open a few months later with 


a permanent exhibition and advisory centre on Maria- 
hilfer Strasse, Vienna. This centre is subsidised by the 
Vienna County Council, the Trade Union Congress, 
the Ministry of Education and the Chamber of Labour, 
but it also receives rent from the exhibitors. Goods of 
Austrian manufacture selected by jury, are normally 
shown, though occasionally for special exhibitions, de- 
signs from other countries are also included. 

Apart from one month each Spring and one each 
Autumn when it has to close down to make room for 
the Vienna Fair, the advisory centre remains open 
throughout the year and has become firmly established 
with a continuing programme of exhibitions and dis- 
plays. It has experienced architects on the premises 
daily from 5-7 pm to advise on furnishing and decora- 
ting problems. There is an average attendance of 300 
people a day, including frequent visits by parties from 
schools and professional colleges. 


Meeting the needs of the user 

New themes are introduced at regular intervals and 
one display of models, showed an old house with WC 
and water tap on the landing and its conversion into a 
modern flat with indoor sanitation and bathroom 
(complete with suggestions for furnishing and estimates 
of costs). It created much interest among Viennese 
tenants of old houses who have no chance of a modern 
home. Another display demonstrated the advantage of 
built-in cupboards covering a whole wall over con- 
ventional two- or three-door wardrobes. Attention has 
also been drawn to the need for the correct height and 
construction of tables and chairs, and a special point is 
made of the right - and wrong — choice of furnishing 
materials, carpets and curtains. 

Recently a lecture course on The ABC of Home- 
Making found an unexpected response and had to be 
repeated. The architects’ consulting hours are crowded 
and more and more people come to the centre before 
deciding on any purchase for their homes. Much 
written advice is also sought from other parts of 
Austria. 

Every month leaflets go out to the newly-married 
couples in Vienna inviting them to come and see the 
exhibition; the influx of young people a few days after 
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mailing is considerable and shows clearly how these 
invitations are welcomed. Eighty thousand copies of 
a booklet on furnishing have been sold and a new 
edition is to be produced. 
overseas 
review Effects on industry 
The most re-assuring sign of success, however, has 
been the change, in the furniture 
industry. One of the first results of the centre’s in- 
fluence was the establishment of a scheme by which 
interested furniture manufacturers were given loans 
for adapting their plants to the production of modern 
designs. Furniture produced by these firms bears the 
label SW (Soziale Wohnkultur) and can be hire pur- 


chased at unusually low interest rates. This scheme has 


however slow, 


1 Illustrations from a booklet produced by the advisory centre 
drawing attention to the need for careful study of the functional 
requirements of home furnishing. Large originals of these illustra- 
tions are displayed in the centre. 

General view of the advisory centre showing, in the back- 
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been a great success and there is usually a waiting list 
for SW furniture which in broad lines follows the 
principles demonstrated in the 1950 exhibition. But 
even among individual workshops a change of heart is 
noticeable especially as far as size and surface finish are 
concerned. Most marked, however, is the change in 
kitchen furniture design. 

Slow as progress still appears to be, knowledge and 
understanding of modern design is spreading and 
efforts are being made to introduce the subject into the 
curriculum of medium and high schools for boys and 
girls. Much of the credit for the increasing interest in 
design among Austrian families must be taken by the 
Press which readily co-operates with the centre in 
publishing features on home-making subjects. 


ground, a completely furnished sitting/dining room and, left, 
furnished room corners. Soft furnishings are chosen to show how 
to combine plain and patterned surfaces. 

3 A model of a house converted into flats; various furnishing 


arrangements are demonstrated. 
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Attention to detail 
The 1958 National Radio Shou 
technical strides, and although there was no noticeable 


showed no 


great 


general trend towards better cabinet design, some of 
the excesses of the previous two years seem to have 
been toned down. 

The Ferranti radiogram for instance is one of the 
better items, showing a welcome attention to detail 
which is regrettably all too rarc. The simple cabinet in 
sapele mahogany veneers (with an unfortunate high 
gloss finish) carried refinement down to the neat knobs 
and remarkably clear dial, 1. The neutral background 
of the dial (stone - BS 2660) with only black and gold 
is to be commended, together with the clear lettering. 
The knobs are black with stone-coloured inners, and 
there is considerable clearance between the inner and 
outer knobs which will help to obviate the jamming 
that often occurs with this type of assembly. 

rhe record turntable is set in a deep well, which 
apart from making it somewhat difficult to change the 
records, collects dust which could get on to the records 
themselves and cause undue wear. DESIGNER John Grant. 

PETER E. M. SHARP 
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Panoramic 


For the present BBC Television series Panorama, 
Richard Levin, head of the television design depart- 
ment, designed these three mobile monitors, 2. The 
monitors are used ‘in vision’ in the programme and so 
come under the category of properties; original enough 
circumstances for what amounts virtually to product 
design. They were ‘lashed-up’ at three-weeks’ notice 


Rank novelty 

A newly approved taxicab for London, 3, which has 
been undergoing road tests for the past 12 months, was 
seen recently at the Commercial Motor Show at Earls 
Court. Like 90 per cent of the present London cabs it 
is made by Austin Motor Co Ltd, and the body work is 
designed and made by Carbodies Ltd, Coventry. It is 
powered by a BMC 2-2 litre diesel engine and fitted 
with Borg Warner fully automatic transmission, and 
some of the new features include, a larger passenger com- 
partment and window area; independently controlled 


using a modified drawing board stand as a base. The 
21-inch tube is in a glass fibre case, laid up in the studio 
workshops, and mounted so that it can be rotated 
through 360°, raised, lowered and tilted, which apart 
from its very pleasing appearance gives it a distinct 
advantage over the normal monitors, statically mounted 
on metal slotted frames. 





heating in both driver’s and passengers’ compartments ; 
an enclosed luggage area at the side of the driver, and 
a more up-to-date exterior and interior styling. 
Although the new taxi is 64 inches longer than the 
existing one, and wider, its wheel base and track are the 
same; thus it retains the high manoeuvrability and 
handling qualities characteristic of the London taxi. 
The cab takes five passengers, three on the rear seat, 
and two on folding seats behind the driver. A hire car 
of similar specification to the taxi will also be available. 
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500 nice sharp copies please, \\ Be 


Mr. Fawcett. } C9) 


Reginald Mount 


We at Hall Harding pride ourselves 

that we have brought this business of 

photocopying to a fine art. Even so, there are still 
those who prefer—for one reason or another, 

to do it themselves. For these people we have produced 
a range of copying equipment and materials, which 

we modestly claim to be the finest available. 

We'd like to come and discuss it with you 

if we may. 


HALL HARDING LIMITED 


STOURTON HOUSE, DACRE ST., LONDON S.W.1 


4 
Telephone: ABBEY 7890 Dy 


BRANCHES: BATH - BELFAST - BIRMINGHAM 

BRIGHTON - CARDIFF - DERBY - GLASGOW - HUDDERSFIELD 

LEEDS - LONDON (4) - MANCHESTER - MIDDLESBROUGH, YORKS. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE - NEWPORT, MON.+ PORTSMOUTH - SOUTHAMPTON STOKE-ON-TRENT WOLVERHAMPTON 
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MISCELLANY 


New lines 

The modernisation plan for British Railways has 
already been discussed in the article Railway Progress 
DESIGN October 1957 pages 25-29) which dealt with 
various aspects of the British Transport Commission’s 
work, and reported the establishment of a panel to 
advise the commission on design policy. 

The following illustrations show some of the new 
diesel locomotives at present coming into service with 
three regions of British railways. These locomotives 
constitute what is virtually a pilot programme. The 
designers were commissioned prior to the formation of 
the BTC design panel, and the locomotives represent 
the first. fruits of collaboration between designers, 
engineers and contractors. 


WESTERN REGION 

1 2,000 hp diesel hydraulic main line locomotive. 
BODY WORK CONSULTANT Misha Black of DRU. 
BUILDER British Railways, Western Region. 


LONDON, MIDLAND REGION 

2 800 hp diesel electric mixed traffic locomotive. 
BODY WORK CONSULTANT John Barnes of Allen-Bowden 
Lid. BUILDER British Thomson-Houston Co Ltd 


3 1,250 hp diesel electric mixed traffic locomotive. 
BODY WORK CONSULTANT E. G. M. Wilkes of Wilkes and 
Ashmore. BUILDER Brush Traction Co Ltd 





EASTERN REGION 

4 2,000 hp diesel electric passenger and mixed traffic 
locomotive. BODY WORK CONSULTANT Professor 
R. D. Russell. BUILDER English Electric Co Ltd 


5 1,160 hp diesel electric mixed traffic locomotive. 
BODY WORK CONSULTANT E. G. M. Wilkes of Wilkes and 
Ashmore. BUILDER Birmingham Railway Carriage & 
Wagon Co Ltd 
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Left 


Centre: Sand Ripples, 5 colour- 
ings, No. 6174, designed by 
Carol Williams. 


Right: Sea Foam, 6 colourings. 
No. 6173 designed by 
Ruby Mackie, 


ALL Q CARPETS GUARANTEE 


wyrtet 


Seaweed, 6 colourines, 


No. 6172, designed by 


K. Toyne. 
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... under the seal of 
The Quality Certification Bureau. 


| are made from first-class materials 
by Kidderminster craftsmen, the all-wool pile is 
Mothproofed for life. Every carpet carries a label 
giving details of the guarantee and hints on the 
care of carpets. 








Unit Designs were devised to make fitted 
carpet more economical. All three widths, 
27 inches, 7 ft 6inches and 9 ft Broadloom can 
be inter-mixed to cover the room area, and 
the nine inch pattern will always match 
exactly. Wasteful cutting is eliminated. 


There is a wide choice of colourings in these 
fine Axminsters. 


They range from quiet subtle shades to bril- 


liant, even vibrant hues. 


Send for the full colour leaflet. 








HORTON BRIDGE ROAD, WEST DRAYTON, MIDDLESEX - Telephone: WEST DRAYTON (WE3) 4021 


POST FORMED FORMICA* SHAPES 


Vv. C. Panels Limited can now provide 
Graceline Shapes in the new post-forming 
Formica Plastic Laminates. A limit of 1” radius 
for both internal and external bends can be 
achieved by a new plastic forming technology 
developed by their Research Department, for 
the production of suitable specifications in 
commercial quantities. 

Special grades of plastic laminates utilizing 
the Graceline process may be bonded to almost 
any surface including plywood, blockboard, 
hardboard and metals in the well-known 


Linette and Softglow colour ranges as well as 
certain wood grains. 

The final product preserves the well-known 
properties of Formica laminates, so offering 
its hygiene standards, hard wear and heat 
resistance, with an innumerable range of new 
shapes which may be adapted to many industrial 
purposes for which laminated plastics were 
previously unsuited owing to their rigidity. 
Graceline offers designers the performance 
qualities of plastic laminates with much greater 
design flexibility and potential shapeliness. 


As well as its recognised use for Kitchen Equipment—Sink Units, Worktops, Table Tops, Cabinets and 
Shelving—the process offers design scope for Refrigerators, Desk Tops, Office Telephone Cabinets, 
Office Counters, Instrument Panels, Laboratory Benches, Radio and Television Cabinets, Hotel and 
Cafeteria Fittings, Chairs, Bedroom furniture and the new Vanitory Sets. 


Write for Leaflet G/ 


GRACELINE, FORMICA* are registered Trade Marks. 


V.-C-. PANELS LIMITED 





QUAYLE & TRANTER LTD 
Dept. F, P.O. Box 1, KIDDERMINSTER 
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PEOPLE 


Finnish designer honoured 
The SIA Design Award for 1958 will be made to the 
Finnish designer, Tapio Wirkkala on December 3 
when he has been invited to London. Mr Wirkkala, 
who is the second foreign designer to receive the award 
since its institution in 1955, the other being the late 
Jan Van Krimpen, is perhaps best known for his 
designs for glass, ceramics (DESIGN April 1957 page 59), 
wood and exhibitions; his most recent achievement in 
the latter field is the interior of the Finnish pavilion at 
the Brussels International Exhibition. Mr Wirkkala’s 
exhibition work also includes the travelling exhibition 
of Finnish industrial art which was shown in this 
country in 19§2, and the Finnish sections of the ninth 
and tenth Triennale, for which he was awarded two 
grands prix. He won four further grands prix at the 
Triennale for sculpture, lighting fittings, and designs in 
glass and wood. 

As well as these fields, Mr Wirkkala is also a suc- 
cessful graphic designer; in 1948 he won first and 


Tapio Wirkkala 


second prizes in a competition for the design of bank 
notes organised by the Bank of Finland, and in 1952 he 
received four prizes in the competition for Finnish 
Olympic Games stamps and posters. His work is 
represented in museums including the Victoria & 
Albert Museum, Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, and in museums 
in Stockholm, Trondheim and Zurich. 


Oration 


On the same evening that Tapio Wirkkala is presented 
with the SIA Design Award, December 3, at 6 Queen 
Square, wc1, the society’s Annual Design Oration will 
be given by Stephen Spender, the poet and critic. 
Mr Spender was co-editor of the journal Horizon and 
at present is co-editor of Encounter. 


Toy designer 

The numbers of so called ‘creative’ toys in the shops 
seem to be steadily increasing, and this Christmas there 
should be no shortage of suitable stocking-fillers. 
Recently, Summit Games Ltd, which markets the 
Charles Eames toys in this country, introduced two 
new games by another American designer, Arnold 
Arnold. The games, up-to-date versions of an old 
pastime, are called Animal Solitaire, consisting of 
brightly coloured cards with drawings of parts of 
different animals on each card RIGHT, and House 
Solitaire which has parts of houses on one side of the 
card and a boy and girl dressed in character with the 
houses on the other. They allow many different 
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permutations of real and imaginary animals, birds 
and houses, etc. 

Mr Arnold, an industrial designer working chiefly on 
packaging, advertising and exhibitions, first became 
interested in toy design some nine years ago after his 
first child was born. He was unable to find what he 
thought were suitable playthings on the market so set 





Arnold Arnold 
about designing them himself. His toys have been 
exhibited at the Museum of Modern Art, New York 
and various museums throughout America. Recently 
they were included in a children’s play centre in the 
US Pavilion at the Brussels International Exhibition. 
Mr Arnold is also the author of a book How to play 
with your child, published by Ballentine Books, New 
York, in which he protests against the pseudo-psycho- 
logical approach to the parent-child relationship 
currently in vogue. For instance he says: “Bringing 
up and playing with children in a family is neither a 
science nor a disease . . . children in the home do not 
live on one side of a clinical one-way window...” 





Animal Solitaire, published by Summit Games Ltd, 
5s 11d. 


OBITUARY 


Jan Van Krimpen 

The death at the age of 66 of Jan Van Krimpen, the 
distinguished Dutch type designer was announced 
recently. He studied at the Academy of Art in The 
Hague and his interest in lettering was stimulated by 
the work of Edward Johnston and by English journals 
such as The Imprint. He was a calligrapher and book 
designer of considerable talent and refinement, and 
during his career designed many books including 
encyclopaedias and a number of bibles. It was for a 





bible that his Spectrum type face was originally con- 
ceived, but unfortunately the bible itself was never 
started. Other Van Krimpen type faces include Romaine 
and Romulus, as well as a Greek face, Antigone. 

In 1923 he was commissioned to design the lettering 
for a set of stamps issued to commemorate the Silver 
Jubilee of Queen Wilhelmina. The stamps were 
printed by the type foundry Enschede en Zonen, for 
whom he designed a new type face, Lutetia, which was 
exhibited in the International Exhibition of Industrial 
and Decorative Arts in Paris in 1925. 

In 1956 Van Krimpen was presented with the Design 
Award of the SIA. 


Clive C. Steele 

The death after some months of illness of Clive Steele 
of I. & C. Steele & Co Ltd was a most untimely end toa 
career of great promise. 

When he died, Clive Steele was 43. He was born in 
New Zealand, and came to England just before the 
last war. He was an accountant by profession, but 
having original ideas and much enterprise, he studied 
carpet manufacture with the idea that it might be a 
suitable industry to start in New Zealand. During the 
war years he worked for the Air Ministry in Great 
Britain; he married and decided to establish himself in 
business in England, rather than return to New 
Zealand. His company was founded in 1948 in the 
buildings of an old NAAFI canteen at Bloxham, near 
Banbury. 

He modestly claimed that he had no hope of pro- 
ducing complicated traditional patterns, and that in any 
case he preferred the simpler modern approach. He 
made a great success of modern design in carpets, and 
his influence on the trade is out of all proportion to the 
size of production which he controlled. 

Clive Steele’s ambition had been to build a small 
modern carpet factory. He achieved this ambition as 
recently as the end of 1957 and had just completed the 
main work of moving his plant into the new factory 
when illness supervened. DAN JOHNSTON 


EXHIBITIONS 


Awards at the fair 

The CoID stand has received 22 awards in the com- 
petition for individual exhibits at the Brussels Inter- 
national Exhibition. They include grands prix for 
Industrial Aesthetic Appeal and furniture, and gold 
medals for building fittings, heating equipment, lighting 
fittings, and arms, weighing and metal goods. This is 
the highest number of awards received by any organi- 
sation exhibiting in the British Industries’ pavilion. 


In miniature 

Precision Rubbers Ltd and Shell-Mex and BP Ltd 
won first prize in the educational class and the display 
class, respectively, in the Purchasing Officers’ Associa- 
tion Minibition Awards. Sir Gordon Russell, director 
CoID, was head of the judging panel, and the exhi- 
bition was held recently at the Atkinson Art Gallery, 
Southport. 


History of design 


This month, the Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
is exhibiting its design collection which encompasses 
continued on page 67 
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F. H. K. HENRION at work with 
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REEVES Designers’ Colours 


Reeves Designers’ Colours give a brilliant 
matt finish to all design work. They will 
remain moist while in the tube if kept at a 
reasonable temperature. They are 
now available in the extended range of $9 colours. 
The House of Reeves has been 
famous for perfected artists’ materials 


for nearly two centuries. 





Founded in 1766 


REEVES 


Designers’ Colours 


REEVES & SONS LTD. 

13 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
178 Kensington High Street, London, W.8 
and Clifford Milburn & Co. 
$4 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


Canada: 16 Apex Road, Toronto, Ontario 
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on request. 


Glasgow Showrooms 





A comprehensive and 


illustrates and describes 
the recently extended 
range of PEL Taper Tube 
furniture. PEL will gladly 
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London Showroom 
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all the phases in the development of modern design. 
Some 800 objects, ranging from a bentwood chair of 
1860 to an electronic X-ray tube, will be on show. The 
exhibition is under the direction of Greta Daniel, 
associate curator of design, and Arthur Drexler, 
director of the department of architecture and design- 


Bed-sit upgraded 





A general view of One room living, an exhibition 
recently on show in The Design Centre. The room setting 
of a bed-sitting room was designed by Cynthia Wickham, 
and demonstrated how a small room can be made attractive 
and diverse. 


Collaboration 
The Nottingham furnishing firm of Hopewells Ltd has 
recently moved into reconstructed premises in which 
it has opened a showroom of international furniture, 
mainly Scandinavian and Dutch, but later, it is hoped 
Italian, American and British as well. The designer of 
the international modern showroom, BELOW, is Graham 
Hopewell. 

Some years ago, when, according to Bernard 
Hopewell, a director of the firm, it was difficult to 





obtain furniture of good modern design, he conceived 
the idea of forming a group of retailers which could, 
because of the guaranteed distribution throughout the 
group, place orders with manufacturers for exclusive 
modern designs. The New Furniture Design Group 
comprising 24 retailers was formed, which when the 
normal supply of good modern furniture improved, 
turned its attention to commissioning outstanding and 
experimental designs. To this end Mr Hopewell ap- 
proached Professor R. D. Russell of the furniture 
school at the Royal College of Art. Some of the items in 
the recent exhibition by the college A room of our own 
(pages 40-42) are being taken up by the group for 
manufacture and distribution. 
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Camera in advertising 

An exhibition of British and American photographs 
called Focus on advertising recently on show at Kodak 
House, confirmed the trend towards a freer and more 
subtle use of the camera in advertising. 

Black-and-white photography, at least, seems to 
have tired of the all-purpose glamour girl, the studio- 
bound stand camera and the spotlights. 

Rolleiflex in hand, it has gone for a walk and now 
delights us with informality, swift movement and a 
welcome breath of fresh air. 

Colour photography, while technically excellent, has 
not yet arrived at this happy stage of emancipation. 
The spectrum’s rich cornucopia often proves all too 
tempting and (with glorious exceptions from the other 
side of the Atlantic) it is too seldom allowed to have an 
imaginative fling. A.L. 


COMPETITIONS 


Industrial essay 

The British Productivity Council is holding an essay 
competition on the subject of Variety Reduction. The 
task of variety reduction is to reconcile economic pro- 
duction methods with satisfactory consumer choice, 
and is a composite term for simplification, standardisa- 
tion and specification. The competition is in two 
sections; open, with a4 prize of up to 150 guineas, and 
student, with a prize of 15 guineas. Closing date, 
April 30 1959. Details from The British Productivity 
Council, 21 Tothill Street, sw1. 


Draw acar 

Prizes totalling £850 will be awarded in the Drawing 
and Handicraft Competition, 1959, organised by The 
Institute of British Carriage and Automobile Manu- 
facturers in association with the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders, the Worshipful Company 
of Coach Makers of London, and the National Federa- 
tion of Vehicle Trades. The competition is in six 
sections and is open only to persons of British nation- 
ality. Closing date, 12 noon, May 22 1959. Details 
from The Institute of British Carriage and Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers, 50 Pall Mall, sw1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fighting for the free-lancer 

In October 1957 the SJ A Fournal carried an important 
open letter to the society from Abram Games. He 
maintained that the free-lance graphic designer was 
falling on hard times, and he urged the SIA to con- 
solidate its ranks and to take more positive action to 
advertise the designers’ cause to industrialists and 
prospective clients. 

During the past year, the SI A, with the help of Mass 
Observation Ltd, has been conducting a survey to find 
out whether in fact the free-lance graphic designer is 
hit by a slump. A questionnaire was sent out to all the 
members of the SIA who are concerned with graphic 
design (both the free-lance and salaried). Such 
questions as ‘Is there a slump ?’, ‘Have you enough 
work ?’, and ‘Are your fees satisfactory ?’ were asked. 

The results of this survey were analysed in the 
October 1958 issue of the SJA Journal. Although it 
would be difficult to generalise from the information 


sent in, a few broad factors did stand out. Whether 
designers did or did not feel there was a slump seemed 
to depend on their age group, and the type of work 
they were doing. Taking only the free-lance designers, 
40 per cent felt there was a slump. Asked if they had 
sufficient work, 25 per cent had too little, 55 per cent 
had enough, and 20 per cent had too much. The 
recession seemed more real to those over 45; 58 per 
cent of the over 45’s said they were hard hit, 79 per 
cent of the under 35’s found the situation satisfactory. 

Answers varied according to the type of work: 
typographers seem to have few worries — only 6 per 
cent complained of shortage of work, while 3 out of 
every 10 of the illustrators wanted more to do. 

Replies to the questions relating to fees seemed to 
indicate that the SI A-recommended average fees were 
reasonably realistic. 

“Where do we go from here”’ is a question the SIA 
is now asking itself. Since Mr Games wrote his first 
letter the society has adopted one of his suggestions and 
has appointed a PRO, Hugh Sampson & Co. The 
results of this survey, however, have enhanced 
Mr Games’ misgivings. Commenting in the October 
1958 Journal, he writes: ““While I have no love of 
statistics, and figures can be made to prove anything, 
my own feeling from the analysis is that there is an 
unhealthy proportion of our membership either feeling 
the pinch now or likely to do so in the near future. The 
work put in by all concerned (on the survey) will not be 
wasted if the society does not sit back and take the view 
that all is well in the profession. It is not.” 


Lounge for tea 





A general view of the recently redecorated lounge in the 
Tea Centre, showing the group of polished copper-tube 
lighting fittings. This is used as a decorative feature, the 
main source of lighting being fluorescent strips which 
shine on to the ceiling. The lounge was designed by 
Misha Black and Kenneth Bayes of DR U. 


Civic enterprise 

Four industrial and commercial firms in the Holborn 

area recently made a presentation of ceremonial silver 

to the Holborn Borough Council. Four designs to form 

the nucleus of a new collection were commissioned. A 
continued on page 69 
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For the modern bathroom, for the hotel bedroom, for 
the school washroom .. . let your planning include 
the VANITORY unit, Formica’s new contribution to a 
pleasanter, more convenient life. Instead of all the 
separate elements of bowl and taps, towel rail, mirror, 
cupboard or shelf, think of one compact and space- 
saving and handsome fitment which unites them all. 
Specify VANITORY units, with their smooth, beautiful, 
everlasting FORMICA surfaces. 
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VAN ITORY antes 


The VANITORY unit is not just a thing... it’s a 
principle . . . a flexible idea. Leading manufacturers of 
bathroom fittings, in conjunction with Formica Ltd., 
have designed their own VANITORY units to suit many 
preferences and special demands, from the cloakroom 
of a big hotel to the guest-room of a private house. 
See them, and see how exactly they accord with 
modern needs—and your own thinking! Remember, 
VANITORY units are only surfaced in... 


FORMICA-THE FINEST OF ALL THE DECORATIVE LAMINATES 


*VANITORY and * FORMICA are registered trade marks. Formica Ltd. (Vanitory Enquiries) De La Rue House, 84/86 Regent St., London Wr 
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NEWS 


salver designed by Robert Welch was presented by 
A. W. Gamage Ltd; GEC Ltd presented a cigarette 
box designed by Louis Osman; Johnson, Matthey & 
Co Ltd presented a salver designed by Gerald Benney; 
and the Pearl Assurance Co Ltd presented a candela- 
brum designed by Eric Clements. A joint statement on 
behalf of the Design and Research Centre for the Gold, 
Silver and Jewellery Industries, the Council of In- 
dustrial Design and the Worshipful Company of 
Goldsmiths, said: “Four important firms within the 
Borough of Holborn have given their civic pride a most 
appropriate expression. They have taken great trouble 
to locate really interesting designs; the four resulting 
pieces of modern silver, each of them useful, individual 
and decorative, will always remain a worthy memorial 
in Holborn Town Hall to the imaginative generosity of 
those firms.”’ 


Television art 

The BBC has commissioned an abstract mosaic mural 
from John Piper. It will measure 16 ft = 26 ft and will 
be installed in the entrance hall of the new Television 
Centre at present being built at Shepherds Bush. 


Stamping ground 

In a recent issue of Gibbons Stamp Monthly, the new 
regional stamps for Scotland, Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, Northern Ireland, Guernsey, Jersey and the Isle 
of Man, a selection of which is illustrated BELOW, were 
the subject of a critical article. Recently a good deal of 
criticism of stamp design has come from outside the 
stamp world, but when the leading stamp journal de- 
scribes the new series of designs as “ . . . something of 


a hotchpotch...”, which “... suffers from a com- 


plete lack of consistency in style, purpose and pre- 
sentation’’, the chances of it being noticed by people in 
a position to do something about it would seem to be 
very much greater. 
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‘Gibbons Stamp Monthly’ comments: 

Top: LEFT, Welsh “... appalling vertical lettering’. 
CENTRE, Scottish “...thistles in danger of being mis- 
taken for shuttlecocks”’. RIGHT, Scottish “ . . . standards 
encroach upon the Queen’s portrait”. Bottom: LEFT, 
Northern Ireland “ ... designer .. . unsuccessfully jug- 
"led his components”. CENTRE, Northern Ireland “... 
criss-cross pattern diminishes ...the portrait”. RIGHT, 


Isle of Man “...ome of the neatest and least 
cluttered...” 
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Santa by air 
This poster, by D. R. Fudd, won first prize of £300 in the 
recent Christmas poster competition organised by BEA. 
The judges, Abram Games, Fames Fitton. Tom Eckersly, 
J. L. Beddington, T. L. Marks and A. ¥. Burkart 
selected the winner from nearly 300 entries. 


Human error and accidents 


It is an unhappy coincidence that the chief inspecting 
officer reports* on the railway accidents at Lewisham 
and Dagenham show that the causes were human 
errors of the kinds discussed in the recent article on 
Human error and accidents (DESIGN August 1958 
pages 29-31). 

At Lewisham the driver is said to have an “un- 
warranted assumption that signals he did not see stood 
at clear instead of at caution”. As was explained in the 
article there is every reason to believe that errors of 
expectation, such as this, can only be eradicated by 
conscious suppression of the human ability to form 
judgments on incomplete evidence that is itself the 
basis of human behaviour. Yet for this failure to behave 
in an inhuman way the driver is declared to be “solely 
responsible for this accident’’. It might be suggested 
that the real culprits, if culprits there be, are those of us 
who expect of railwaymen a complete absence of the 
kind of ‘errors’ which we ourselves make all the time. 

The Dagenham accident report shows a more 
realistic view of human abilities. It is found that the 
driver is not to be blamed for failing to see a signal at 
danger in fog because “it would have been in view only 
as a small red glow for two or three seconds’’. 

* Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation Reports on 


collisions at D t Station and St John’s Station, 
Lewisham. HMSO, 1958, 6s and 4s. 








It is clear that both accidents provide further 
confirmation of the need for ergonomics research and 
the designing of railway equipment to suit human 
abilities as they are and not as disciplinarians would 
like them to be. 


QUOTES 

Reuel Denney talking to Mark Abrams in a recent Third 
Programme broadcast on The American consumer - 
slave or rebel. (See Getting to know the user, page 43.) 
DENNEY “... In connection with whether the Ameri- 
can consumer is or has been a slave or a rebel, I think 
that in some of his purchases of certain commodities 
and services now he is neither one nor the other quite, 
he is mostly what I would call an indentured servant, 
that is, he serves out his time with a certain kind of a 
car, a purchase of a new kind of a house, and so on. 
And then as his life develops or his education and his 
contact with the wider world increases, then he goes on 
to more subtle forms of consumption. But the example 
that I had in mind is the American automobile . . . 
ABRAMS “... Are there any examples you can give of 
durable consumer goods such as cars ? 

DENNEY “I detect a certain decline of interest, the 
increase of what you might call a buyers’ market in 
American housing. There has definitely been a sort of a 
filling of the demand. And I also notice that there is a 
shift, apparently going on, in the kinds of big com- 
modities with which you can earn status in the Ameri- 
can society. This summer Business Week — one of the 
leading magazines of business in the US - reported 
that it looked as though the house, and the two or three 
car garage, and the car itself, were beginning to lose 
some of their prestige value, and that it was possible 
that these values were being taken over this summer by 
the swimming pool and the boat. So that you have a 
kind of a new set of objects coming in, to which are 
attached status significance. 

ABRAMS “‘Would you agree that New York and say, San 
Francisco, are the homes of consumer rebellion, but 
that the suburbs have become the stronghold of con- 
formity, and there is something of a clash of consumer 
values, between those two types of society ? 

continued on page 71 





Out on top 

Part of the restaurant in the top sphere of the Atomium 
at the Brussels International Exhibition. The restaurant is 
equipped with furmture designed by Robin Day and made 
by S. Hille & Co Ltd. It was supplied by the Hille agent 
in Brussels. 
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‘Winter’, a poster designed for London 
Transport by H. Unger. It is one of the series of 


full colour prints of famous London Transport 


posters, which includes the work of Edward 
Bawden, A.R.A., John Minton, FE. McKnight 
Kauffer, and many others. The average size of the 
prints is 6” x5". They can be obtained, price 1s. 
each (postage 3d.) from the Publicity Officer, 
London Transport, 55 Broadway, Westminster, 
S.W.1. 
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DENNEY “Yes, in a sense you might expect that because 
of certain aspects of the American family in popu- 
lation terms at the moment. The new suburbs are 
the home of families — about 20 million families in this 
case — who are the parents of about 25 million babies 
who have been born since the end of World War II and 
the big effort economically in production and distri- 
bution and in consumption in America in the last 
decade has been to take care of the needs of those new 
families. That means that everything in the movement 
to the suburbs has I think reinforced conformity . . . 
Now I think we are beginning to see a period in which 
some of those children have gone up to college-age and 
are coming into the big cities to look for jobs and find 
their careers and this will be increasingly true since our 
family formation rate is now falling off. It is these 
young people in the big cities, ready to criticise the 
standard values of the American production and con- 
sumer system, who are giving the needle to the 
American advertising and production scene. 

ABRAMS “Are there any general factors in the American 
scene which have led to this revolt of the consumer ? 
DENNEY “I think that you have in the first place the 
sense that the American consumer has of a certain 
kind of over-development in some fields. He has be- 
come sensitive to the fact that when he drives to work 
from a suburb in the morning on the big super high- 
way, that he is surrounded by cars that have only one 
passenger —the driver-and that this car is loaded 
with chrome and he is beginning to feel that this is 
some sort of form of over-development.”’ 
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Gift window 


A model of the Design Centre Christmas window de- 
signed by George Him. 


LETTEBRBS 00 the Editor 


Power to hand 


siR: The article Power tools for amateurs, by 
J. Beresford-Evans (DESIGN September pages 41-48) 
suffered from two major defects; it was not sufficiently 
informative for a potential tool user to make a wise 
selection of power units and attachments, and the 
criticisms were unbalanced and directed at models of 
unequal performance. 

My own company, Wolf Electrical Tools Ltd, 
manufactures a range of power tools to suit the varying 
needs of the purchaser, and we arrange a number of 
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demonstrations throughout the country with the 
express purpose of allowing the future user to see as 
much of the equipment as possible. To show so few 
tools as were featured in the article destroys any chance 
a user might have of comparing one tool with another, 
and this was especially true where the author ignored 
the differences of rating and capacity between one tool 
and another. Current types were not shown and the 
criticisms of one of the Wolf models could be better 
answered if the actual parts which were “‘undersize”’ 
were referred to by name. 

The portable tool user is primarily concerned in 
obtaining a power tool and attachments which will 
reduce the actual labour in the process of producing a 
well-made article, and power tools are designed with 
this in mind. For the author of the article to state that; 
** .,. the drills, which are suitable for their purpose as 
portable tools, are underpowered for the bench attach- 
ments, so that they stall or heat up’’, is, to my mind, 
downright nonsense. Large numbers of amateurs are 
not only using their tools for “‘profitable pleasure” but 
have extended the range of the work they can now 
tackle far beyond anything they would have dreamed 
of doing without the equipment. 

E. PATTERSON 

Technical Executive 
Wolf Electric Tools Ltd 
Hanger Lane, ws 


Mr Beresford-Evans replies: 1 am in agreement with 
most of the facts raised by Mr Patterson though, very 
naturally, his interpretations of these sometimes differ 
from mine. If, for instance, my criticism was directed 
at models of unequal performance it was because this 
variety is being offered to the public. 

Specialist magazines are able to cover the whole 
field, either with skcrt and uncritical general surveys 
or with month by month technical series that eventually 
deal with all products in detail, treating each new 
model as a news item. This is reporting for which I 
have the greatest admiration, but I tried to write an 
overall critical appreciation of some typical tools that 
are commonly offered for sale. My opinion, and those 
of the amateur team which worked with me, are the 
reactions of ordinary potential or actual buyers and 
users. We reported what we found. What interest and 
value would there have been in a criticism that sieved 
out all adverse views and left only a polite benignity ? 

There is a matter, however, to which Mr Patterson 
makes so particular a reference that I am forced to an 
apology. The parts that I found to be undersize were 
the holes for the lathe bed rods in the tool holder, tail 
stock and fret saw, for none of these would accept the 
bed bars. On measurement, the bars were found to be 
true and accurate in diameter, but two of the castings 
were -004 inch and the other was -006 inch undersize. 
To bore these would have been too professional an 
operation for this do-it-yourself exercise, so I enlarged 
them with a file. Should they have been returned to the 
makers ? 


Ideas of good design 

SIR: John E. Blake’s article New products at Brussels 
(DESIGN August pages 46-53) might be expected to 
have included only those worthy of particular com- 
mendation from an appearance design and functional 
point of view. If Mr Blake’s choice of a machine-tool 
pendant control from Czechoslovakia illustrated on 





page 50 is intended to underline his preliminary 
remarks: “‘Machine tools and optical equipment from 
Czechoslovakia impress with the immaculate finish and 
the attention which has obviously been given to the 
clear layout of controls’’, then his idea of good design 
differs radically from mine. 

The Czech control panel shows a deplorable lack of 
unity in its appearance, and is a positive dirt-trap. The 
housing is unduly massive, in conception and probably 
expensive to make. The Russian version illustrated, 
page $1, is somewhat better but rather vague as regards 
layout and labelling. I would like to draw your attention 
to a British pendant control station, BELOW, which is 
designed for use with a large horizontal boring and 





Czech pendant control, LEFT, A EI pendant control, RIGHT 


milling machine. In my opinion this British design is 
superior both in appearance and in functional design to 
either of the control panels illustrated in Mr Blake’s 
article, and it will continue to look as well as it does 
now after years of service. The main body is an 
aluminium casting, and the panel is of satin-finish 
stainless steel. Slots in the body allow the operator to 
steady the pendant while he operates the controls. An 
emergency stop pull is mounted in the handle below 
the pendant. Maximum accessibility to the control 
devices for maintenance is assured by a wrap-around 
cover at the back. 

W. SPENCE 

Manager, Industrial Engineering Dept 

Heavy Plant Division 

AEI Ltd 

Rugby 


Hands and handling 
sir: Reading the article GPO telephone by John Gray 
(DESIGN July pages 38-41) I noticed an important fact 
that indicates a still more important truth, which is 
often overlooked in this time of ergonomics. The 
author first points out that the handset of the original 
GPO telephone, based on the Siemens Neophone, with 
its triangular section, was designed to allow a firm 
grip; and when describing the new GPO-Ericsson 
continued on page 73 
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model, an almost rectangular section of the handset is 
stated to be “easy to grasp and comfortable to hold’’. 

I would like to inform Mr Gray that the telephone on 
my desk has a handset of nearly elliptical cross-section 
which also is very convenient. 

The truth behind these facts is, that human hands 
are such marvellous adapters. I have some experience 
in designing handles, and I have also found that fingers 
seem to have a preference to enclose a triangle. 
Alternately, they prove to have no objections to 
gripping the odd cross-section of my leather briefcase 
handle. 

I believe, that with the maturity of our design 
profession we will understand that there are several 
solutions regarding function, form and technology. We 
should be careful to eliminate errors rather than be 
fanatic about one good solution. I think this will open 
the door to real beauty. 

May I finish by pointing to a part of the same 
article which could easily be misunderstood. 

The author suggests that “‘thermoplastics cases can 
be thinner and lighter” than those made of thermo- 
setting material. It appears that many designers seem 
to think of plastics and strength in an incorrect way, 
due to their experience in materials other than plastics. 

A thicker wall whether in thermosetting or thermo- 
plastics material does not necessarily mean a stronger 
wall. Walls of a thermosetting plastic, thicker than a 
specified maximum (which is generally surprising low) 
do not cure properly so that their strength decreases 
rapidly. Besides that, the curing time (which is of 
supreme importance for production speed and costs) is 
directly related to the wall thickness. 

With thermoplastics, thick walls influence not only 
the amount of material (mostly rather expensive), but 
also necessitate longer cooling times which slow down 
production. 


At the same time the flexibility, which means a form 
of strength, decreases. 

So, the author had better speak about the necessity 
to make the new telephone lighter instead of the 
possibility to do so, especially because I don’t believe 
in the virtue of light weight for an apparatus which has 
to be steady on your desk when turning the dial. 

Is not the argument of portability quite weak in this 
respect ? 

W. GILLES 

Industriéle Vormgeving 
Rijksweg 26 

Ulft 

Holland 


Mr Gray replies: I do not think there need be any 
conflict between Mr Gilles and the designers of the 
GPO telephone. No one pretends that there is only one 
ergonomic shape of handle for this purpose, and it will 
be interesting to compare reactions to the square 
shape, which fits two joints of the fingers, with reactions 
to the triangular shape, which rests in the centre joint. 

Without disputing the technical argument about 
thickness — strength, cost and ease of manufacture all 
influenced the choice of material for this model - I 
submit that the instrument is perfectly steady in use 
for all its lightness and, compared with its predecessors, 
is a delight to handle, either when phoning or cleaning. 


Information and-accidents 
str: I read DESIGN regularly and find it useful and 
informative. 

Your article, Human error and accidents (DESIGN 
August pages 29-31) however, brought me up short 
but left me —- perhaps purposely — anxiously wanting 
further information, and looking for references. 

The notes show only too clearly that the analyses of 


accidents are insufficient evidence on which to pin- 
point the conditions which tend to cause them. As, 
like every senior railwayman, I spend a large portion of 
my time in trying to devise means of preventing 
further accidents, any new system of critical analysis 
would be most welcome. 

I am really interested in knowing who is doing what 
about your suggested lead, and w wuld appreciate news 
of the follow up of your most illuminating article. 

G. M. WHEAT 

Office of Chief Civil Engineer 
Malayan Railway 

PO Box 367 

Kuala Lumpur, Federation of Malaya 


Look for the label 

sir: I read with interest your recent editorial (DESIGN 
July page 21) on the CoID’s decision to introduce a 
Design Centre Label. This is a commendable step 
forward; it should improve living habits in this country 
and no doubt will give added help to our exports. 
There are, however, two major faults with this scheme. 

First, under the present ‘rules and regulations’, all 
those manufacturers whose products are of the highest 
design standard but for one reason or another cannot or 
do not wish to pay for exhibition space in the Centre, 
would be automatically excluded from the scheme and 
thus penalised. 

Second, there is an even more important group of 
manufacturers being penalised-those whose co- 
ordinated design policies prove their staunch support 
of good design. But, because of a somewhat cockeyed 
policy reason they have been barred from having their 
designs displayed at the Centre; they are also excluded 
from representing Britain at home and abroad in 
exhibits sponsored or selected by the CoID. To give a 

continued on page 75 





GETTING TO KNOW THE USER 
continued from page 43 


should not be expected to be a technician — salesman — 
market research expert-superman, but he could 
surely be encouraged to report on the ways in which all 
powered equipment is being used and pass on the 
suggestions presented to him by the users he meets. 
Much of this information would be of particular 
relevance to only a minority of users, but a part of it 
could well indicate that a hitherto undiscovered problem 
is widespread. In such a case the design department 
could be alerted and market research investigators 
specifically briefed to decide upon its validity. 

Market research can be costly and no firm can afford 
to have investigators with an open brief in the field all 
the time. If service engineers were used as watch dogs 
as well as repair men a firm could have its own and 
other manufacturers’ appliances monitored continu- 
ously at relatively little extra cost. 

Out of the sphere of domestic market surveys we 
tend to find that the designers who work closely in 
accord with the users are concerned with heavy 
mechanical or electronic equipment. There are cases of 
this at Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co Ltd, EMI 
Electronics Ltd, and in a few research bodies, such as 
the Medical Research Council’s Applied Psychology 
Research Unit at Cambridge and the British Iron and 
Steel Research Association. Their results yield the 
twin rewards of greater efficiency and increased safety; 
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factors worth spending money on when an alternative 
laissez-faire attitude should so obviously be avoided. 

British research has also been done in the anthro- 
pometrical field, but only for relatively critical needs 
ranging from fighter pilots to school children. The 
Institute of Aviation Medicine at Farnborough is con- 
cerned with the former; the BSI and the Ministry of 
Education’s architect’s department with the latter. But, 
as far as we know, there is no research being con- 
ducted with the intention of finding out how a sample 
of the domestic market lives with its furnishings and 
equipment. The needs here, in the short term, are not 
critical, but what about the driver’s sitting position and 
accessibility to controls in motor cars? With the 
number of deaths on the road this year now approach- 
ing 6,000, it would, it seems, be worth finding out what 
the design cf the driver’s environment has to do with 
safety. In a trial investigation published in DESIGN for 
July, it was shown that better visibility, better systems 
of manual control and better seating positions would 
tend to reduce the likelihood of accidents. 

It is the job of the designer to know his public, and 
if the business of knowing involves unfamiliar tech- 
niques, then he should seek the advice of specialists. 
What must be realised is that he cannot obtain his 
knowledge by relying on the standard market research 
techniques which use suggestion rather than enquiry as 
their chief probe for facts. 

The handling of anthropometric and ergonomic data 
requires skill, but that skill is available. Industrial 


backing for this research is conspicuously lacking and 
yet its rewards are plain enough. A large firm on its 
own-or better still a number of firms working 
together to cover related interests in one field, such as 
domestic powered equipment —could derive lasting 
advantages over competitors. After all, designers can- 
not in any real sense be a jump ahead of their public, 
if they do not know where their public stands today. 
MICHAEL FARR 


Articles on Consumer needs 
1957 


January Can the designer be guided ? 
Can market research discover consumers’ 
real needs ? 
February Furnishing in the New Towns 
March Advice from the experts 
May Home equipment on trial 
June Mark, label and assess 
Setting up an advisory service 
Designing for safety 
August Furnishing by hire purchase 
September The school as a testing ground 
November Guidance for shoppers 
December Practical packs 
1958 
March Ironing : an enquiry into the efficiency of 


current appliances 
May Servicing: an aid to the designer 
September Deciding what to buy 
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few instances, these manufacturers are concerned with 
packaging, food, drinks, confectionery, cosmetics, 
rubber gloves and certain types of machinery. 

It seems quite wrong that only a ‘privileged’ number 
of industries are constantly being pushed and favoured 
(heaven knows why). Surely it is time for the CoID’s 
rules to be revised. 

If the ‘good design’ label is to make some impact and 
do its job successfully, then the only criterion is that 
that product is in fact of ‘good design’, unhampered by 
the present extraordinary ‘class’ distinction. 

Finally, with the introduction of the ‘good design’ 
label surely the time has come for the CoID to be 
more selective in its design standards. Too many com- 
plaints have been voiced in recent months by design 
experts from home and abroad about the many sub- 
standard items which should never have been admitted 
into either the ‘Design Index’ or displayed in The 
Design Centre. I am thinking of items in the following 
categories: carpets, furnishing fabrics, decorated 
china, kitchen utensils, electric fires. They certainly 
cannot have been chosen for any other reason than that 
they help to pay for display space. 

As one of many who have always supported the 
CoID’s valuable activities, I should be sad to see its 
influence, aims and judgment degenerate. 

WwW. M. de MAJO 
33 Jubilee Place 
London sw3 


Welcome signs 
str: We are a departmental store, and attach con- 
siderable importance to clear sign posting. 

We were particularly impressed with the work of 
Jock Kinneir at Gatwick Airport (DESIGN August 
pages 18-23) concerning his style of lettering. We 
think that the clarity, legibility, and simplicity of his 
lower case letters are most commendable. 

D. KEDDIE 

Director 

G. J. Keddie & Sons Ltd 
Southend-on-Sea 


BOOKS 


Book design and production No 1 

A quarterly published by Printing News annual sub- 
scription {£1 1s 

This new periodical devoted solely to bdok production 
is both handsome and business-like. It will be wel- 
comed by printers, publishers and the small band of 
free-lance typographers. What a difference between 
this new magazine, well laced throughout with ad- 
vertisements, and such early heroic ventures as Imprint 
or The Fleuron. The group that founded Imprint 45 
years ago had to fight hard for the mere recognition of a 
claim which is now conceded as natural, namely that 
the ordinary book justified the skill of a designer. 
William Morris and his fellow enthusiasts had blazed a 
trail for the ‘Book Beautiful’, but it remained a hard 
task for practical printers, men like Harold Curwen, 
Fred Phillips, Francis Meynell and Stanley Morison to 
put across design to the publishers. Perhaps Meynell 
chose the quickest route by going himself into pub- 
lishing — and succeeding. It must be conceded that the 
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Look for the label 





Two examples of The Design Centre Label attached to 
products. The label is produced in four sizes, with several 
variations — holed, stringed, gummed on the face and 
gummed on the back — for different types of merchandise. 
The labels will be supplied to manufacturers whose 
products have been shown in The Design Centre, for 
attachment before the products leave the factory. 
publishers proved more amendable to reason than the 
general run of printers, which accounts for the fact 
that the book-designer is now commonly established in 
the publisher’s rather than in the printer’s office. There 
are some nevertheless who will maintain that for book 
design to keep vital it should be located with the 
printer and they point to Oliver Simon whose in- 
fluence is still felt. This issue is debated in the current 
number before us in one of those round-table dis- 
cussions familiar to listeners to the late Third Pro- 
gramme; no toes are trodden on and no feelings hurt. 
Not so Allan Delafons in his vehement attack on 
present standards of book design in Britain. “‘Mecha- 
nistic dullness”’ is one of the milder labels. 

He suggests a dark conspiracy by the establishment 
to stifle fresh ideas, and as principal instrument of 
suppression he names the Hundred Best Books of the 
National Book League. (Organisers of the Designs of 
the Year take note!) I for one remain unconvinced. 
Has Mr Delafons forgotten those other two who have a 
prime interest in book design —the author and the 
reader. May they not prefer a typographer who can 
practice the gentle art of self-effacement ? However, a 
spice of controversy never did a technical journal 
serious harm. There is plenty of solid fare to follow. 
The book trade has to assimilate photo-composition 
which some proclaim the most revolutionary invention 
since Gutenberg -less revolutionary, I should say, 
than television — but certainly a force to be reckoned 
with. Altogether James Moran, the editor, has given us 
good value. Our book production enjoys a world wide 
reputation, but Mr Moran does not intend us to grow 
complacent. NOEL CARRINGTON 


The beauty of modern glass 

R. Stennett-Willson, Studio Publications Ltd, £7 10s 
This is a most acceptable addition to the rather 
meagre collection of books on modern glass. Though 
the text is short it explains very clearly to the layman 


the complexities of the art of glassmaking and the 
problems which confront the designer who uses it. 

For the collector of beautiful things this book is an 
admirable guide, though its greatest value will be to 
students who can find in this one volume examples of 
the best glass of many countries. 

There are nearly 500 excellent illustrations — some 
in colour, arranged in sections dealing with each type 
of glass — table glass, decorative glass, etc. 

The photographs have obviously been selected with 
great care, and Mr Stennett-Willson’s wide knowledge 
of his subject has enabled him not only to illustrate the 
very distinct styles of glass from each country repre- 
sented in this book, but also to produce a work which 
should give many people a greater understanding of 
the decorative qualities of glass. IRENE STEVENS 


Addendum 


DESIGN September page 40: in the article on the pro- 
gramme for the Centenary Gala Performance at Covent 
Garden it was not mentioned that a similar programme 
was made in 1951 for a similar occasion organised by 
the International Silk Congress. 
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The Austin Motor Co Ltd, Longbridge, Birmingham 

The Birmingham Railway Carriage « Wagon Co Ltd, 
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Joseph Bourne & Son Ltd, Denby Pottery, Nr Derby 

British Railways Western Region, Paddington Station, w2 
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M. Teensma; Russell Thayer; Graham Tutton, Desrca; 
Noel Villeneuve, MSIA; Nigel V. Walters, rsia; Frank 
Watkins, pesrcaA; David White; Cynthia Wickham; 
E. G. M. Wilkes, Ms1a; Roger Young. 
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184 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. 


for Brewers 
and Restaurateurs 


This very strong and comfortable chair with arms 


has the following advantages:— 


(a) Takes the minimum of floor space. 
(b) Tucks well under the table. 
(c) Easy access. 


(d) Various back shapes in wood or foam rubber. 


Tan Henderson Ltd 


Telephone: BELgravia 3271-2 





(200 yards from Knightsbridge on the left) 





CONTRACT 
FURNISHING— 


where we Come in.. 


When you’re thinking of making your offices more 
up-to-date and impressive than ever before—that’s 
where we come in. We have the experience and 

the facilities to give a complete service for all types 
of contract furnishing. Let us handle the design, 
manufacture and supply of your whole project. 

We specialise in high grade furniture, in 
reproduction or contemporary styling, for executive 
offices, boardrooms, hotels, restaurants and libraries. 
Let us arrange a preliminary discussion without obligation 
a specialist representative would be pleased to call on you. 


ESTABLISHED FOR HALF A CENTURY —- MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS 
* ELASTIC ’ BOOKCASES. 


GLOBE WERNICKE 


GLOBE-WERNICKE LTD 
(CONTRACTS DEPARTMENT) 

82 VICTORIA STREET « LONDON - SW1 
Telephone Nos. ViCtoria 0372 - 0085 
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Berestord & Hicks of London 





H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH I! 
UPHOLSTERERS AND SUPPLIERS 
OF FURNISHING MATERIALS 










The Hall of the 
Worshipful Company 
of Saddlers 


The 
Master’s Chair 


by 
Beresford & Hicks 














BERESFORD & HICKS 
Curtain Road, E.C.2 


This is VIETUM 
before shrinking 


Vietum is a contractile PVC tubing which 
shrinks under heat onto rods, tubes and bars 
of various materials and shapes. It is resist- 
ant to oils, spirits, acids and alkalis and its 
electrical insulation is almost absolute. it is 
supplied in a range of beautiful colours and 
it can be plain or ribbed. Vieturm’s range of 
application is practically endiess and offers 
great opportunities tothe industrial designer. 


oe VIETUM ~~ 


SHRUNK ON SLEEVING AND COVERS 


Heat is applied 
and the Vietum 
shrinks firmly 


STAPLES CANTILEVER TABLE on the red or Gar. 


Vietum covers 


a multitude of things 


An illustrated, technical booklet will 


be sent on request to industria! designers. 


DESOUTTER PNEUMATIC DRILLS 


LACRINOID PRODUCTS LTD ESSEX Telephone: HORNCHURCH 52525 


GIDEA PARK Teleg: LACRINOID, ROMFORD 
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in the lap of EFFICIENCY : | 


As all executives know only too 
well, and too often ignore, hustle 
and bustle is not a true indication 
of efficiency. A correctly relaxed 
body encourages an orderly mind. 
Creative alertness is so important 
in these highly competitive days 
when so many of us in the nature of 
things, must “take it sitting down”. 

Tan-Sad seating is designed to 
produce this calm yet dynamic 





efficiency. j 

I 

I 

Tan-Sad 

POSTURE CHAIRS 

DE LUXE MODEL V. 26 THE TAN-SAD CHAIR GO (1931) LTD LINCOLN HOUSE 296-302 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON WG1 ; 





Telephone : CHAncery 9231/7 








Hegerty and Merry 


Quotations for 
reprints of articles 
and features in DESIGN 

may be obtained froiis 


the Business Manager, | SCREEN PROCESS PRINTERS 
DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, 








London swi. Orders 





should te placed not = 
later than the end of 
P 5 SAMPLES 
the month of issue. animated displays, OF 
canvas banners, - 

. 
transfers, PLASTIC 
posters, SELF 

ADHESIVE 
cut-out showcards. STICKER 


38 BARNET TRADING ESTATE - PARK ROAD - BARNET - HERTS 





TELEPHONE: BARNET 4505 ana 4491 
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Classified advertisements 


RECORD OF DESIGNERS 

MANUFACTURERS requiring the services of designers, 
whether for staff positions or in a consultant capacity are 
invited to apply to the Record of Designers, ColD, 
London, or to the CoID, Scottish Committee, 46 West 
George Street, Glasgow C2. They can obtain a short list 
of designers suitable to their particular purposes, which 
should be explained in some detail. This service is free to 
British manufacturers and incurs no obligation. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 

AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY now exists for an assistant 
Draughtsman in the design office of a firm producing 
Dining and Lounge furniture. It is desirable that 
applicants should have some knowledge of wood 
construction or experience in the furniture trade. 
Apply in writing to: STONEHILL FURNITURE LTD, 
Angel Factory Colony, Edmonton, N18. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES Limited, requires a 
representative to advise clients on colour treatment of 
factories and other large buildings. Applicants must 
have had Art and/or Architectural training and possess 
outstandingly good colour sense with ability to convey 
ideas clearly and enthusiastically to others. Good 
presence and speech are essential. Age 25-35. Salary 
according to age and experience. Pensionable post. 
Apply giving full particulars of experience to the 
Staff Officer, Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, 
Paints Division, Wexham Road, Slough, Bucks. 


ASSISTANT INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER required by medium 
sized progressive Company specialising in Domestic 
Heating and Cooking Appliances. Applicants should 
possess Art School Diploma in Industrial Design. 
Previous experience in this type of work will be an 
advantage but not essential. Superannuation scheme 
which carries Life Assurance. 5 day week. Canteen 
facilities. Good prospects for advancement. Write 
giving details of age, qualifications, salary required. 
Box 330, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, London swt. 


BRITISH PAINTS LIMITED invite applications from ladies 
qualified to take charge of the Company’s Colour 
Advisory Service. The appointment offers excellent 
scope to the successful applicant who should be 
prepared to travel to all parts of the United Kingdom 
and capable of producing colour schemes for all types 
of interiors. Salary will be commensurate with ex- 
perience. Non-contributory pension scheme. Apply 
with full details, in confidence, to British Paints 
Limited, Portland Road, Newcastle upon Tyne 2, 
endorsing envelope “Colour Advisory Appointment’’. 


IBM UNITED KINGDOM LTD, need an Architectural 
Assistant for their Design Department. Essential 
requirement is an interest in assessing the useful- 
ness of new developments in architectural materials, a 
logical approach to design and a real interest in 
typography. Applications giving complete details 
please to the Personnel Manager, 101 Wigmore Street, 
London wi, quoting reference DD /58. 


DESIGNERS — we are offering an interesting situation 
in the Exhibition Suandining Business. Situated in 





Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 


Rates: 1s 3d per word (minimum, 20s). Box numbers, 1s extra 


Copy: Last date for copy is 10th of month preceding date of issue 


London wiI area. Permanent position for the right 
man. Superannuated. Write stating experience and 
salary required. Chief Designer, Lep Exhibition 
Contractors, 13/14 Archer Street, w1. 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED for a Young Man to train as 
Manager of a large Furniture Store in Worcestershire. 
Applicants must have high standard of general 
education and experience of display, merchandising 
and administration in a good class furniture business. 
For a hard working ambitious person with the right 
background the prospects are exceptional in an 
expanding business. Write stating age, experience and 
full particulars to Box 328, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, 
London swt. 


CARLISLE (CITY OF) COLLEGE OF ART 

Principal: A. G. Tennant Moon, ARCA (LOND), FRSA 
Full-time ASSISTANT LECTURER for ILLUSTRATION and 
related subjects required as soon as possible. Candi- 
dates should possess ARCA or equivalent and be sound 
draughtsmen. Salary Grade B. Further Education 
Scale (£650 by £25 to £1,025). Further particulars and 
application forms (SAE) from the Director of Educa- 
tion, 19 Fisher Street, Carlisle. Closing date December 
II 1958. 


EAST SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL 

BOROUGH OF LOWESTOFT COMMITTEE FOR EDUCATION 
LOWESTOFT SCHOOL OF ART AND CRAFTS 

Principal: Miss E. D. Varley, ATD 

Required as soon as possible fully qualified Teacher of 
DRESS DESIGN to the Ministry of Education Inter- 
mediate Examination and the City and Guilds final 
standard. Teaching experience is desirable but not 
essential. Opportunities for planning and supervising a 
wide range of activities with Dress Design, Dress- 
making, Needlecraft, etc. Salary in accordance with 
Burnham Award (Technical). Application forms may 
be obtained, on receipt of a stamped, addressed 
envelope, from Borough Education Officer, 49 High 
Street, Lowestoft. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

ELECTRICAL DESIGN-DRAUGHTSMAN (33), Electrical 
Design Diploma, Graduate IoED. Experience con- 
tracting, manufacturing, consulting; in design and 
supervisory capacity. Interior Design training. Re- 
quires post Leeds area. Box 332, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, 
London sw1. 


EXHIBITION. DISPLAY. Interior Design. Experienced 
young DesRCA looking for new position. Box 331, 
DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, London swi1. 


PRINTING AND ADVERTISING 

PERFECTION IN PRINT. If you require display work 
which requires extra care in production, faithful 
reproduction of an expensive design, on first class 
work which you will be proud to display, whether it is 
screen printing, letterpress or litho you can trust it to 
ASSOCIATED TRAPINEX LIMITED, 176-188 Acre Lane, 





Brixton, sw2. Counter and window displays and all 
forms of window publicity. 


KINGS NORTON PRESS (1947) LTD, Colour Printers, have 
the most modern equipment to produce first class 
printed material coupled with a design service of out- 
standing merit. Factory - Kings Norton, Birmingham 
30. Tel: Kings Norton 2262. London Office — Stuart 
House, 1 Tudor St, London ec4. Tel: Feet St 1379. 


WEATHER OAK PRESS LIMITED - British Federation of 
Master Printers Annual Print Collection: Fifty 
specimens of the finest quality printing are chosen each 
year by the British Federation of Master Printers from 
entries submitted from all over the country. These 
fifty represent the cream of printing during one year. 
The results of the judging for 1957 just announced 
show that three of the fifty chosen were produced by 
this Company, and we feel justifiably proud of this 
remarkable achievement. From the creation of designs 
we carry to the printed stage the imaginations of our 
artists, first expressed on bits of tracing paper. In our 
works we produce art of unusual refinement and 
print of exceptional quality. Literature and speci- 
mens of work on request to Head Office and Works: 
Summer Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 15. Tele- 
phones: CALthorpe 1983 & 2844. 


BETTER MOUSE TRAPS need a pathway of well-planned 
advertising. Van-Raymond Advertising Ltd, Wheat- 
sheaf House, 4 Carmelite Street, Ec4. FLEet Street 3452. 


PROTOTYPES & MODEL MAKING 
RICHARD DENDY & ASSOCIATES welcome your enquiries 
for architectural, engineering, experimental and ship 
models; production runs of advertising units in 
rubber, plastics, wood or metal; prototypes in all 
materials; giant exhibition and carnival displays. 
4, 5 and 6 Seaton Place, Hampstead Road, London 
NWI. EUSTON 7617 and 1981. 


WESTWAY MODELS LIMITED — the largest model-making 
organisation in the United Kingdom specialising in 
models for display, exhibition, product design and 
prototype-development. 15-17 Brunel Road, East 
Acton, London w3. Telephone SHEPHERDS BUSH 7022. 


METAL — WIRE — TUBULAR WORK. Let us manufacture 
your prototypes and/or production runs. Holborn 
Metal Works, 334 Upper Street, N1. CAN 8042. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

DENNIS HOOKER offers to Designers and Manufacturers 
a complete service of creative colour and black and 
white photography. Gordon McLeish and Associates, 
44 Queen’s Gate Terrace, sw7. KNightsbridge 7878. 


ADVERTISE BY PHOTOGRAPHS. Aris Photographic Services 
will help you present your products convincingly. Real 
photographs in quantities from your own negatives or 
pictures are not expensive (size 5 inch 34 inch, 
250 for 55 shillings, 1,000 for 150 shillings). No one 
will fling away a fine photograph. Write 37 Denmark 
Road, Bournemouth. 


DESIGN i is published for the Council of Sedusnsial Design, The Daten Cum 28 Moseuadien, London sw (Scottish Committee: at 46 West George Sereet, Glasgow c2) b 


K120 SO Code No. 88-1266—58-12* 


rinted in Great Britain by Balding & Mansell, London and Wis’ 
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CLASSIPIED 


advertisements 


continued from page 79 


COMMISSIONS & DESIGNS WANTED 
INTENDING EXHIBITORS at Overseas Fairs should con- 
tact DAVIES TURNER & CO LTD for free guidance. Special- 
ists in packing and shipping Exhibits and Stands. 
Phone sLoane 3455 or write to 4 Lower Belgrave 
Street, London sw1, quoting Ref usx 680. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PICTURE FRAMES OF ALL types made. The largest stock 
in London. Rowley, 86-87 Campden Street, Ken- 
sington. Telephone PARK 4349. 


DESIGNING FURNITURE? Our stock list of seasoned 
English woods might interest you. Ask Turners of 
Lewes, 35 High Street, Lewes, Sussex. 


SALE, DRAWING EASEL. Adjustable height and angle. 
Board 23 x 31. Good condition. Price reasonable. 
Box 329, DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, London sw1. 


ADVERTISERS °» this issue 


Balding & Mansell es nd oa 7 72 
Beresford & Hicks ae és = ~ 77 
Bowaters Sales CoLtd .. ran ous rae 15 
British Aluminium Co Ltd, The a i“ 9 
British Geon Ltd ‘ ahs oh ia 6 
British Nylon Spinners Ltd “e s cover III 
Brookes & Adams Ltd .. ‘“ cover IV 
Crittall Manufacturing Co Ltd, The a ram 7 
English ElectricCo Ltd, The .. Es 2 
Esavian Ltd - ad ss - 74 
Expanded Metal Co Ltd, The sh ea we 3 
Expanded Plastics Ltd .. ve ee 24 
Firth-Vickers Stainless Steels Ltd a ae 20 
Formica Ltd ‘4 o o ae ae 68 
Gent&CoLtd .. aia oa ‘a - 10 
Globe Wernicke . . ea ‘ie s 76 
Hallam, Sleigh & Chestoa Led .. > ea 14 
Hall, Harding Ltd — ee ws ss 62 
Hargreaves, S. & H. Ltd , re a 70 
Harvey, G. A. & Co (London) Ltd “ ; II 
Hegerty & Merry.. i we oe ee 78 
Henderson, Ian Ltd a «6 a i 76 
Hille Contract Division .. és ‘3 6 16 
Hope, Henry & Son Ltd - 74 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd cover 11 and page 4 
Lacrinoid Products Ltd . es = “~ 77 
Lascelles & Co Ltd a oa a 7 62 
Leicester College of Art . . ea ¥4 Le 74 
London Transport . aa oa a 7° 
Lumenated Ceilings Ltd/ 

General Electric Co Ltd, The 6 a 17 
Merchant Adventurers Ltd, The ne a 22 
Monotype Corporation Ltd, The Ab 21 
Myer, Horatio & Co Ltd. . Pl = a 18 
Orient Line wa a - a ish 18 
Pelltd .. na ia od as 66 
Quayle & Tranter Ltd - - ae ~ 64 
Race Furniture .. a as _ _ 14 
Reeves & Sons Ltd ~ <= ao ae 66 
Salescope a3 af 70 
Tan-Sad Chair Co (1931) Ltd, The i a 78 
The Tea Centre .. i i 80 
Tube Investments Ltd .. an oa - 19 
TwyfordsLtd .. * a i I 
United Ebonite & Leste Ltd a * ~ 13 
VCPanelsLtd .. a 7 64 
Wall Paper Manufacturers Ltd, The si ois 12 
Walkers (Showcards) Ltd aii a - 80 
Winsor & Newton Ltd .. i si in 8 
Wrighton, F. & Sons Ltd a oe 5 


Exhibition 
Galleries 


Adjoining Piccadilly Circus 
1,500 sq. ft. and 350 sq. ft. 


Owing to cancellations, The Tea Centre 
has a few bookings available in 1959 for 
its two Exhibition Halls, separately or 
together. Enquiries to: 


The Commissioner 


THE TEA CENTRE 


22 LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.1. WHITEHALL 8632 
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In upholstery fabrics and carpets... 


that wears so well... 


and helps to sell 


Nylon is a natural for upholstery fabrics and carpets 

in the modern idiom — and the best designers know it. 
Nylon’s clean, clear colours lend themselves superbly 
well to contemporary design. For top-quality contract 








work where lasting freshness counts, you cannot do better 
than specify nylon for upholstery fabrics and carpets. 

Be sure to visit the B.N.S. Stands at the B.F.M. 

Exhibition in January, and the Carpet Trade Fair 

in February, where our textile experts will explain 

to you the newest nylon developments in furnishing. 


Nylon bas it all 


100% NYLON FABRICS are moth-proof and non-flammable; make stain- 
removing easier. NYLON KNITTED FABRICS have remarkable stretch 
and resilience. NYLON-BLEND FABRICS are exceptionally tough 
because the nylon is on the surface. NYLON CARPETS wear far longer 
under heaviest traffic conditions without a sign of ‘treading down’. 





BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS LIMITED 
Promotion Department - 68 Knightsbridge - London SW1 
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break resistant flesta melmex tableware 


BROOKES & ADAMS LTD - EIGHTEEN - EDMUND STREET - BIRMINGHAM 3 
Telephone: Birmingham CENTRAL 2410 
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